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ITHIN a certain luxurious country fiswer-garden, well apart 
from any city, and still surrounded curiously by a high brick 
wall, stained and striped with the weather, and all awry with age, and 
where there are many flagged walks, with disorderly weeds thrusting 
themselves out between the jointures of the tiles; many rich beds and 
patches of plants of velvety colors; many decaying props resting 
upon greenish foundations and supporting decrepit trellises ; a disfig- 
ured fountain, long since dry and nearly overgrown ; a row of dismal, 
tottering vases, rusty, cracked, and infirm; and also, again, where 
there is a relieving stretch or two of rich ground, scrupulously cared 
for, and bearing some bright rows of blooming hyacinths, there are 
two men, at the time when the scene becomes at all interesting to us 
or to any one. 

One is upon his knees. Te is a man of sixty years, with whitish 

, hair, reddish thiek eyebrows, a long, narrow head, a florid complex- 
ion, and thin lips. He has a trowel, and is deeply busied at one of 
the cultivated beds. 

The other is his visitor, and stands beside him looking down at 
the work. He is also old; as old as the other, and quite as white. 
His face is still thinner, something less colored, but still healthy and 
strong. He is dressed with a little more care, not wholly to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that his character of visitor would require it, 
for it is evident that he is more of the world than his host, though 
both faces carry equal traces of high refinement. 

This last, however, has an air of shrewdness which, though not 
wanting in the other, is much less apparent. The eyes of the same 
face glance rapidly over the distressed garden many times, and often 
rest upon the stooping man with much interest and curiosity. They 
appear to be strangers to the place, and perplexed strangers also, for 
they seem forever to be demanding why and wherefore the reason of 
some mysterious inconsistencies. They also regard the worker with 
something of the same questioning. He finally addresses him with a 
pleasant voice, but with the barest suspicion of patronage in it, en- 
gendered probably by his poor opinion of the delicate but soiling 
labor of the other. 

“Tysoner, is it not a little singular that we should meet, we two 
whose interests are so peculiar, so very peculiar ?” 

“Indeed yes, Benidict, very singular; and, I may add, very hap- 
py, may I not?” He poises the point of his trowel upon a stone and 
looks upward with something like a momentary glow in his face. The 
other responds quickly : 

“Yes, you may; and I echo it twice over. Extremely and almost 
religiously happy. So much so, indeed, that, human-like, I instine- 
tively dread some balk ; but if it happens, it must come from some- 
thing beyond my voice and influence. At any rate, as I feel now.” 

“ And beyond mine also, as I feel now,” echoes Tysoner, and again 
turns thoughtfully to his flowers, but presently resumes: “ And really, 
Benidict, [ should think myself a poor guardian of my bright charge 
if I could not answer for his openness of heart and his generous 
frankness when it is so apparent. I can imagine no hint of an obsta- 
cle for his part.” It appears from the infirmness of his tones, and 
from a mistiness in his eyes as he again looks upward, that the refer- 
ence is fraught with tender thoughts. To this the other answers 
quickly as before : 

“ And I, too, as a guardian of my bright charge, am right in be- 
lieving in ber ready love and gentleness. If it comes to pass, I shall 
feel that my duty is beautifully rounded, Tysoner.” 

* And I, too, believe me—I shall too.” 

They grasp each other’s hands for an instant in their honest fer- 
vor, and then fall apart again as before, one to his trowelling, and 
the other to his questioning glances, and the last is much more co- 
herent in his occupation than the first, and becomes calm again 
much more quickly. He appears much more given to thinking than 
to dreaming and musing, and, under this idea, a trifling degree of 
calculation which gathers in his face becomes somewhat explainable. 
He disperses it several times, as if unwilling that the other should 
discover it, but it invariably returns as he grows absent to his sur- 
roundings. Finally he takes refuge in talking again : 

“And I understand you, Tysoner, that he never had a glimmer 
of the world through those two senses; that he was born, has lived 
his twenty-one years, and is still at this present moment exactly so.” 





There is something categorical in the tone which makes the qués- 
tioned man look up hastily, but he is quieted and reassured by the 
sad interest of the face which regards him, and his reply is in ac- 
cord : . 

“ Ay, sorrowfully and completely so. And in regard to her I am 
to understand that such is precisely the case?” 

“ Precisely the case.” 

Here there is another pause, during which Tysoner, still kneeling, 
toys aimlessly with his trowel, as if endeavoring to make up his 
mind to enter upon a branch of the subject not yet broached, and 
Benidict seems engaged in an identical operation. They both remain 
silent for a moment or two, searching for methods of opening not 
too abrupt and disconsonant, Tysoner finds one first, or is allowed 
to find it first : 

“T supp our and sworn duty as guardians to these 
poor children, helpless and hampered as they are, should be very ex- 
actly lived up to, even to extravagance.” 

“Certainly, Tysoner. Rigidly and without sentiment. 
you mention it. Go on, sir; I follow you closely.” 

Thus heartily and openly encouraged, he does go on: 

“We should be sadly neglectful should we permit them to love 
each other, as we both hope may be the case, and still by any neglect 
of their interests deprive either of them of their accustomed comforts 
and luxuries, or expose them to any harshness as man and wife, 
which might have been evaded had they remained in ignors::ce of 
each other. You agree, sir ?”* 

“Fuliy, in every particular mentioned or implied. And as we 
may mutually open up to them two new lives, we should take care 
that they should be full of pleasant paths, or at least as barren of 
pitfalls and anxieties as we can make them; otherwise we should be 
criminal.” 

“Tt seems a little hard,” continues Tysoner, “ that affairs so deli- 
cate, and having so much to do with the higher natures which will 
be alone considered by our innocent principals, should be so closely 
allied to possessions, to property, to money; which they will not 
dream of at all.” 

It is now that Benidict becomes keenly alert, though under the 
cover of a somewhat listless manner, and behind a softened and sadly 
sympathetic face. He nods gently as Tysoner gradually comes to 
the point, and drops an opportune word to bridge over an impending 
silence. He feels his companion’s eyes upon him, and he is alive 
to their object, and therefore he pretends to attach as little im- 
portance to the turn conversation has taken as is consistent with 
common interest. 

“T may or may not have been a good steward to my poor boy’s 
inheritance,” said Tysoner, “but I think it stands well. Here in 
this particular spot there is rack and ruin, for the reason that his 
dying father told me to let the house and garden die also, with the 
exception of these two hyacinth-beds, which David loves the per- 
fume of; and so you find them in the process of death ; but all the 
wide fields are blooming, the houses are in repair, the mills are oc- 
cupied, and the tenants are prosperous.” 

Benidict’s clear-cut and grave face becomes suffused with pleasure 
in spite of himself; there is a sweet ring in this for him, and Ty- 
soner, still toying with the trowel, goes on ringing it. 

“I think I have farmed his acres. to the: best advantage, and he 
has a live-stock to his name which is not to be equalled in the 
county. He has many shares in railroads, and also many mortgages 
on estates all about here. There is one which I value much, for it 
will give him a beautiful place on the other side of the mountains, I 
am told. I have not seen it, but my lawyer has, It is vast and 
elegant, but wants care—its name is Stonebridge— Benidict! Sir! 
What ails you?” 

Tysoner suddenly beholds a crimson-faced man, with starting 
eyes and open mouth, gasping for breath, and turning violently away, 
hardly able to keep his feet. He approaches him, leads him to 4 
seat, where he slowly recovers, and becomes tolerably calm again, 
and able to speak faintly. He protests that he is subject to bad 
turns, which leave him thus susceptible to the heat of the sun. He 
had one of these yesterday, and was imprudent to stand in the gar- 
den thus. He was foolish. He would soon recover. “ Pray go on,” 
he says. But it appears that Tysoner has finished, and has nothing 
to say or do but to assist the ailing man, who soon volunteers to 
speak for his own account, but does so weakly: 
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“ Ethel is her name, Tysoner; I don’t know that I told you her 
name. And in its sound, if you are at all given to dreaming, which I 
am, you may see her. Golden-haired, blue-eyed, slender, and spirit- 
faced. Do you see?” Tysoner nods smilingly, and turns his eyes 
toward the house, buried amid the foliage not far away. Benidict 
watches him sharply, but again grows frank as the face turns back 
again. “I can hardly bear to associate her with her wealth. The 
memory of the sweet presence, which is almost foreign to this world, 
fills me up, and no room is left for affairs of money—but this is non- 
sense, and must be nonsense to you, Tysoner; and, so as you have 
spoken plainly to me, so I will to you.” 

Upon this he does speak, and speaks much, and with a polished 
evasion of exactness. He does not essay particulars, nor affect 
them, but still there is an easy slipping about among real points 
which he neither holds nor elaborates. He is by no means prolix 
nor voluble, but rather given to hesitancy and halting, in the manner 
of a man who tries hard to separate his lingering mind from a pleas- 
anter subject, but who labors as if unused to it. He oftentimes wan- 
ders. off into this pleasanter subject, but drags and forces himself 
back time after time, until he forgets to do so, and so rambles widely 
from money, and dwells upon Ethel. 

The other, nothing loath, in view of his great interest in her, fol- 
lows him closely, and thus they sit in the long, warm afternoon, talk- 
ing dreamily and speculating in low voices, and with many smiles and 
some few quavers in their tones at times, upon the strange features 
of such a marriage as they are planning between them. They con- 
jure the strange young couple, and hint tenderly at the vagaries of 
their lives; how strange it must appear in the eyes of others, and, in- 
deed, how strange, how very strange in the minds of the two people 
themselves. 

The vision grows upon them. And as Benidict rises to go away, 
the two old men strike hands warmly and gently, and in this position 
go toward the pathway. 

Even at this moment, when distrust, or rather dissatisfaction, 
seems farthest in abeyance, still there crops out in Tysoner’s keen 
mind the idea that he has been told nothing, even if he himself has 
told nothing, and so, acting upon this, he hopes they may meet once 
more very soon—the sooner the better, perhaps. 

“ Certainly,” replies the other, “nothing could be more to my 
mind. Does this day week meet your fancy ?” 

“ Any suggestion of yours, Benidict, will oblige me, so let us say 
this day week, at the same hour.” 

“ Yes, at the same hour.” 

They stop a moment to mutely gaze upon a wide-spread, sunny, 
beautiful intervale which lies before and beneath them, redolent with 
midsummer scents, and filled with warm colors of midsummer belong- 
ings. Tysoner points out a road running through it, and a clump of 
willows and poplars, in the midst of which is a reddish house, with a 
dimly-seen sign-board swinging before it. 

“Tt is there that my dear boy ends his daily stroll. He walks out 
with a great stick, drinks some cider or beer at the place, and then 
posts back again to his books and studies.” 

“ Ah,” says Benidict, carelessly, “‘ and does he choose the after- 
noon ?” 

“No, the morning invariably. He loves the different air.” 

After a moment they say adieu again, but still linger. Finally, 
Benidict resolutely starts, having been deeply engaged in thinking for 
a moment, and steps away, but calls back to know if after all it would 
make a difference if he came that day week at a little earlier hour 
than he did this day. Tysoner responds, “ Not the slightest,” and 
80, with raised hats and cheerful faces, they separate; each goes his 
way—one to his carriage at a little distance, and the other to his hy- 
acinths in the neglected garden. 

And thus ended the second meeting of two white-haired wary guar- 
dians of strange treasures, one of whom is worthy, and the other 
miserably unworthy. 

They happened upon each other by accident, and an accident dis- 
closed what threw them together in a singular sympathy, and both 
mutually flashed upon the thought which governed their conversation. 
To join the children would be a fitting and complete end to their un- 
dertakings. People would marvel at it, and even they, as they first 
contemplated it, were a little startled and irresolute, but this was 
quickly overcome. 

What Tysoner now thinks of it is best seen as he again kneels by 





his hyacinths. Over his faded and deeply-lined face there rests an 
expression of calm joy and almost gratitude. He fails to work, but 
hesitates with his trowel deeply buried in the loam, and dreams what 
is richly pleasant to him. He lingers over it; his eyes gathering mist 
at times, and his lips giving way to a certain tremulousness when 
certain visions grow and group in the stained wall opposite. He 
often comes back to himself and plunges at the flowers, but just as 
often wanders off again, rambling among fancies, sweet to look upon, 
and conjuring sights of happy import. ll is centred upon the boy. 
All is incense to him. What concerns the boy, the bright-spirited, 
manly boy, concerns him, and, if there is a new and great happiness 
opening upon him, Tysoner feels it as strongly and as fully; and, 
therefore, as Tysoner now views this matter, he is strongly and fully 
happy, 80 much so, in fact, that he remains kneeling and reflecting 
until he is reminded and aroused by the shades and damp chilliness 
of the evening, whereupon he slowly rises and walks away. 

What Benidict now thinks of it is best seen by running on ahead 
of his horse and looking at him as he comes up. He appears to be 
a@ man more exultant than profoundly contented, and rapid smiles 
‘break upon his face, resembling grimaces rather than tokens of pleas- 
ure. In their quick turns they are supplanted by expressions indica- 
tive of much scheming and planning. He lies withdrawn and shrunk- 
en in the corner of his carriage, and at times breaks into a quiet 
paroxysm of laughter, in which he strikes his hands upon his knees, 
and then relapses again. He also breaks out into spasmodic sen- 
tences which hint at some suspicious fool who will be befooled in his 
turn ; at some maudlin sentiments fit and convenient to put on at cer- 
tain times; some close pinch ; and also some hopes that this same 
close pinch may become no closer. Then follows a period of cloudy 
anxiety and abstracted thought, which finds no exponent bit a single 
seritence pronounced in a tone indicative of the dismissal of a weary- 
ing subject. 

“He must love her if he has eyes, and I’ll answer that they shall 
be filled with your best looks, Mistress Ethel.” 

At this he suddenly reins up, and stands upon the seat, and looks 
off over the darkening valley toward the inn, and, after a long exam- 
ination of the dimly-seen roads, he steps back again, and drives on 
rapidly, and loses himself in the overhanging woods. 

On the following day, also on the next day to that,-and on all fol- 
lowing days, and, therefore, on the day known to us as the day week, 
promptly at ten in the morning a young man emerges upon the porch 
of the house of the dismantled garden, and, while standing in the 
breezy sunlight, looks blithely about him, balancing his heavy walk- 
ing-stick in his hand. He is of good height, slender build, with light- 
ish hair, and a strong mouth. There is a fine, inspiriting freedom 
about him, shown out, even in repose, by the attitude of his head and 
shoulders. He has a quick ‘and appreciative eye, which catches the 
cool view, the flowers, the shadows, and the mefry, fresh, fluttering 
action of the clouds of sunlit leaves about him in a single sweep. He 
throws his shoulders back under the effect, and fills his chest slowly 
through his parted lips. He smiles to himself, and, with a gesture 
and face expressive of overflowing spontaneous gladness, breaks away 
and flies down the steps to the walk. He reaches it and looks back, 
meeting the face of Tysoner, who is standing at a window watching 
him. He nods gayly to him, and extends his arms to their utmost, as 
if embracing all the beautiful landscape, and looks up at the sky, and 
all about, and then brings his eyes back to Tysoner again, who waves 
his hand and smiles. The boy makes some rapid sign with his fingers, 
though he is quite near enough to speak ; and Tysoner, instead of re- 
plying by words, also rapidly telegraphs some message with his fingers, 
whereupon they both nod and smile again, and the boy turns upon his 
heel and breaks into a swinging stride, which is a well-practised one, 
and which bears him rapidly away. 

As he goes, there comes up behind him from the opposite direction 
the man whose appointment brings him this road, and who fixes his 
eyes upon the departing lad with much interest and satisfaction. He 
rests a moment to study him as he tramps onward, and then, after 
gazing off over the intervale toward the inn upon the lowlands, he ap- 
proaches the house, where he is heartily welcomed by Tysoner, and 
drawn within. 

There is something of a bad change in his appearance since a 
week ago; he is not so erect, nor is his face so firm, and some dark- 
purplish circles have appeared about his eyes. Tysoner notices this, 
and anxiously inquires the reason. 
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“ Ah, and so I look as ill as that? I hoped you would not notice 
it. Another bad turn, Tysoner; it is two days old now, and was a 
very bad one, indeed—a very racking and torturing one. It twisted 
me up like a scorched leaf, and, had it not been for Ethel, I should 
not have been here—no, nor anywhere in this wicked world.—My 
God!” 

The last two words are aspirated, not violently, but rather calmly ; 
giving the idea that the girl’s name had in some manner been a 
sesame to a cavern suddenly opening upon him and filled with shadows 
which oppressed him rather than frightened him; such, perhaps, as 
some visions of black ingratitude developed by her very care of him, 
or of stinging remorse, also brought to work by the same means. He 
quickly suppresses it all, however, and passes off his momentary se- 
riousness in some light way, and they sit down to chat together, and 
to talk of what obtrudes itself upon them, and with which they are 
surrounded, the thrice-beautiful day. 

They linger over it for a considerable time ; both seem content to 
dally with it, and muse upon it, and yet they continne to keep it in 
hand so long that they each come gradually to observe that the other 
is loath to leave it for the impending subject, the cause of their meet- 
ing; and so they curiously become sharpened and almost imper- 
ceptibly cooler to one another as the time passes, and by slow de- 
grecs they slip into a distant but minutely-polite civility. 

It is under this chilling cloud, therefore, that they finally arise 
and formally go into a darkened parlor where there is a table with a 
formal bottle of red wine and two formal claret-glasses, and they then 
calmly seat themselves with a determined air of business, and begin 
formally to talk it over, leaving all sentiment and tenderness to the 
birds and summer rustlings outside. 

It is a question of how much property has Ethel, and how much 
property has David—a question in which frankness should be tardy, 
where hearing should be more plenty than telling, and where figures 
and not similes should predominate. A certain wise old yellow-bird, 
living a sleepy life in a cage at one of the cool windows, notices that 
all these particulars are well attempted by the pair, who courteously 
fence with each other with the most deadly cordiality. 

They talk, and glance, and wait. Benidict, fingering the slender 
stem of his glass, is an adept, and, as a result, is told much more 
than he tells. He makes considerable ado in way of recompense, but 
it is mostly froth, and Tysoner finally begins to feel it. The sly old 
bird, educated perfectly in his master’s moods, sees with considerable 
fright that he is departing from his usual smoothness of manner, and 
that he sits erect with tightly-closed hands, yet scrupulously courteous 
in his bearing. Not so much as a tone escapes him which bears sus- 
picion or distrust in it, yet he is keenly observant. He has a feeling 
of not getting on at all, of being baffled and put off in some indefinite 
way, and yet there is an unmistakable candor in Benidict which, 
though verbose, is far from satisfying. 

As a matter of fact, Benidict learns satisfactorily. He has the 
limits, the area, the whereabouts, and the description of David’s pos- 
sessions, and appears to be so careless at what he hears that he 
nearly yawns. But Tysoner is fed with vague impressions. There 
are hints of great estates somewhere, and of some sort. There is a 
rambling talk of lots, and acres of wide woodland, and fertile fields, 
but there is nothing tangible, nothing definite and placed to his rigid 
mind. Finally he breaks in upon Benidict rather abruptly. He has 
an estate under description at the moment: 

“Pardon me, Benidict, but you surely forget that I am ignorant of 
its whereabouts. Your close association with it makes you oblivious 
that Iam a stranger. You have it in your mind in all its beauty, no 
doubt, and, though you forget I am ignorant, yet I am sure you are 
very pardonable.” 

“T ask to be pardoned, certainly,” rejoined Benidict, quickly ; 
“ but my deep love for Ethel makes me like to dwell upon what con- 
cerns her, so that I forget that Iam explaining to any one else ; you'll 
excuse me?” 

“Ten thousand times,” cried Tysoner, heartily, and flushing a 
trifle at his want of confidence. “ And it was also my deep love for 
my poor boy that made me for the moment so particular; but pray 
forget it.” 

Whereupon Benidict goes on still ingeniously indefinite, but by 
mischance mentions the place as being in the region beyond the Blue 
Hills. At the mention of these, Tysoner interrupts him with the 
question : 





“Then you must know something of Stonebridge ? ” 

Benidict meets with a sudden accident. The slender stem of his 
glass cracks to pieces in his hand, and the bow! shivers on the mar- 
ble. He reclines in his chair, not with the air of a startled and 
apologetic man, but of one who is being calmly stifled. For a mo- 
ment he is pale and apathetic; he gazes silently at the fragments of 
glass without seeing them, and, having something the appearance of 
one upon whom there has rushed a volume of poisonous air, having 
in this case perhaps some withering memories conveyed upon the 
breath which has been fashioned into “ Stonebridge.” 

Presently he releases himself, and, raising his eyes, he meets those 
of the wondering Tysoner, who hints that perhaps the room is close 
for him. He catches at this, and says that it is close. 

“Let us get out of it. Come into the air. It is suffocating; let 
us walk along and talk where there is more sunshine.” 

The wise old bird, still sharply watchful after his master, is im- 
pressed with the idea that his master is sharply watchful after his 
visitor. He has never seen him so cold in the presence of illness, or 
more chary of sympathetic words and looks. On the contrary, as a 
positive condition, he has never seen his thick eyebrows sink lower, 
or his lips become more tightly compressed, or his steps more de- 
liberately placed, or, as a whole, he has never witnessed such a general 
appearance of ruffling in all ways, or of becoming more openly an- 
tagonistic. He sees them pass out at the door, sees Benidict look 
long and eagerly over toward the reddish inn once again, and then 
sees the two walk away together casually, as it appears, toward this 
very inn, and, as they go, they fall some distance apart, although the 
path by no means requires it. Benidict is speaking as they disappear 
in continuation apparently of something which the bird has had the 
misfortune to lose. 

“ Yes—yes, I’d do every thing and any thing for Ethel, so lamed 
and unfitted for the world—and especially now. I would do twice 
as much as before. I and mine would fall before my wish to serve 
her now, and I wish that God would grant, by some miracle, that 
I should have no reason to emphasize now, above all the rest of the 
time.” 

At this there are looks of astonishment from Tysoner, but they 
pass on in the glowing light out of sight and hearing, but still apart. 
Meanwhile he of the heavy staff and brilliant face has been fulfilling 
his contract with Health, and has been busy at tramping his stint, 
not laboriously but elastically and happily. The old route is never 
old to him. The rough road-side walls of lichened bowlders, the 
beautiful sky, the wide-stretched, dreamy prospect, and the grassy, 
blooming fields on his either hand, never pall upon him, or elude his 
devotional glance. 

The word is a proper one, for he is a deep worshipper. A man of 
ardent temper within the form of a boy. One who would throw him- 
self at the feet of the beautiful if it were a happy beauty, and who 
would forget grandeur for a smile. Other men like him would have 
sung or called at something under the arousing impulses of the air 
and landscape, but he was as silent as the grave, though there was a 
recompensing hymn in his softened eyes and blithesome step. 

Suddenly he stops with a violent flush in his face, and looks all 
about him. He then hurriedly withdraws a pocket-almanac, and runs 
his eyes over the dates of June, and fixes upon one intently. He re- 
flects with a strange mixture of surprise and wild pleasure in his 
glance. This is quickly replaced by a shadow of regret, during the 
lingering of which he turns upon his heel and gazes back toward the 
house he has left in the distance. And then again this fades as 
quickly as it came, and he keeps on with his march, swinging his 
staff gleefully over his head in circles, and, strangely, all without a 
single word or sound from his parted lips. 

He walked as if his spirit outflew his body, and he were engaged 
in a walking-race after it. He turns into a descending by-lane which 
rambles to the right and left of trees and rocks, as if too timid to go 
through any thing. A good mile brings him to a gravelly meadow- 
road, overhung with huge shady elms and marshalled poplars. Twice 
he stops at some turn of the way to put out his arms toward the 
quiet loveliness of the spot, as if to embrace it, and then twice goes 
on with glistening eyes and a face of enthusiasm and vigor. His own 
beautiful face grows more beautiful ; and his full and delighted heart 
rests plainly upon his forehead, in his burning gaze, in his flushed 
cheeks, and in bis silent lips, so painfully and absolutely silent. 

He turns joyfully into the shadowy inn-yard ; a cool, breezy cave 
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He is here met upon the little 


of green boughs and trellised vines. 
, who wel s him 


flagged walk by a soft-faced woman, the host 





as Tysoner bade him adieu, with some gestures of her hands, some- 


thing slower than Tysoner’s, and a smile. She is replied to by the 
same method, but at greater length. She reads: 

“A thousand good-mornings to-day—to-day of all days! 
not comprebend the day, and I am inclined to be lonely.” 

There is such a touch of absurdity in this, that they both burst into 
.a laugh, loudly on her part, and silently on his. “ But why to-day in 
particular?” she asks. Ah, he will tell her some time, and he shakes his 
head mysteriously. Then she for her part must needs have a mystery, 
and so takes his hand, and draws him aside, with her finger to her lip, 
though she hastily withdraws it, with a repentant blush, as the mock- 
ery of the action flashes upon her. She leads him slowly to a place 
whence they gaze down a deeply-shaded path-way, at the farther 
end of which, seated upon a garden-chair, with her hands folded upon 
ther lap before her, and beautifully played upon by the sunlight and 
Jeaf-shadows, is a sweet-faced, golden-haired girl, day-dreaming. To 
such a tone of spirit has the boy been brought by the charms of the 
day, and his thoughts have been so hallowed by the glories he has 
been so quick to see and love, that the vision before him slips in upon 
him calmly, but very deeply, and he feels ready to thus stand and in- 
tently gaze forever. He watches the gentle breathings of the air upon 
her, the posture of her slender form, the grace and happiness of her 
face, so bright and brilliant. He would have gone to her at once and 
stood beside her, trusting in some vague way that she would not have 
flown from him, for, being open and generous, he could be thus strongly 
confident that no suspicion could fall upon him. The hand of his 
hostess restrained him, however, and she passed him, and advanced 
toward the young girl. She arose quickly, with a smile. 

The hostess stopped and made some signs, as she had to David. 
Her answer came also without words, as his did, but by the way of a 
slight, white, rapidly-glancing hand, and the sympathy of an exquisite 
face. 

“ Ah, madam, I could be happy here, all is so beautiful, so sunny. 
Every thing is like me, silent, yet full of language.” 

The hostess slipped aside, and the eyes of the two fell upon each 
other at a flash. 

The boy trembling spoke in his saddening fashion : 

“ And I, too, am like all the rest, without ears and without a tongue. 
And you?” 

She answers also tremblingly, but eagerly, with dimming eyes: 

“And I also. I grope with my fingers for crutches.” 

He approaches with a quick smile, and hastily spells out.a fancy. 
“ And perhaps, for my part, it was meant so that I might be able to 
talk with you.” 

She smiles in return, and gives him a hand warmly. 

“ Ah, yes, perhaps. Who knows?” 

The hostess breaks in upon them for a moment, and then leaves 
‘them, and goes away. 

Thus the two fall together. Each strangely and sorrowfully be- 
_reft, and each divinely rich in sympathy and love. Each sadly lamed, 
and still each fully rounded and endowed in a thrice recompensing 
way, and in ways so much alike. They look upon each other as either 
would upon a deep and miraculous pleasure. 

Her fairy-like hands, with their quick shuttle-play of words, with 
her reflective face smiling and ingenuous, his lightening-like impetu- 
osity and his frankness, seem alike to each something rare and 
valuable. 

They sit awhile, mysteriously asking and answering, describing 
and relating, and then rise and stroll slowly away together; not sepa- 
rated, nor yet arm in arm, but in the fashion of childhood or of ancient 
days, long past—that of hand in hand; while with parted lips he gazes 
wonderingly at the rapidly, brilliantly talking other hand, which in 
some manner has become suddenly dear to him. 

After a period of silence and desertion at the inn, which perhaps 
is not so strange at this particular hour of the day nor to this particu- 
Jar place, the other pair approach it, still preserving their ominous 
distance, though Benidict lags in a manner still more ominous, inas- 
much as his step has grown feeble and halting. Tysoner crosses 
tapidly and stops at the red palings, and commandingly calls: 

“Fairley !—Fairley !—Joanna Fairley!” 

She comes hurriedly, in the form of the hostess, and breathlessly 
®aits upon him, glancing fearfully at Benidict, who has grasped the 
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palings tightly, and manfully labors to look strong, but fails 
badly. 

“Where is my boy? Where is David? At the table, inside?” 

“No sir,” she answers promptly, pointing off, “he has slipped 
away into the woods beyond.” She would have added more informa- 
tion, but for some covert influence of Benidict’s eyes, which quiet her 
here. Tysoner impatiently replies, and, turning on his heel, strides 
away, while Benidict lingers to whisper a question, which he does 
with anxiety and a paler face. 

“And she, has she gone? Are they together?” 

“ Ay, together,” she replies with a nod of satisfaction. 

His face flushes, and a short-lived smile of gratification breaks 
over it and disappears. He turns shortly about and catches up with 
Tysoner after much effort, and addresses him: 

“Tysoner! Tysoner! Wait for me, it is very bad on me just now.” 
Here he presses both his hands to his temples, and walks in this po- 
sition for some distance, while the other tardily nears him with a look 
of pity, and they continue slowly. 

“Tysoner, let us go over it once more, calmly this time. Let us 
look at it coolly, not hastily. You are too hot, Tysoner, very much 
too hot.” 

“Well,” replied the other, chafing under the allegation. 
haps Iam. But you are so unreasonable, so preposterous.” 

“No, not unreasonable, but discreet. Why should I lay bare my 
charge’s affairs at this stage? I know nothing of how she may love 
or dislike your charge, nor how he may love or dislike her.” 

“But you wormed his affairs out of me. You know every thing. 
Didn’t your discreetness prick your conscience when I was talking ? 
You aren’t open, Benidict, you’re not above-board.” There is a touch 
of savageness in this last, a tone which suggests stronger tones behind. 

“This isn’t being calm, Tysoner,” protests the other with a vain 
attempt at laying his hand upon Tysoner’s shoulder. ‘“ You are drop- 
ping back.” 

“ Just look at it, and see why I should be cool, or why I shouldn’t 
drop back. What do you tell me? Not a single fact or tangible 
story. What dolIask you? Every thing that I must know before I can 
trust my boy’s property out of my hands. When I mention estates, 
you press your head and tremble; when I mention encumbrances, you 
turn pale as a ghost; when I breathe the single, common word, mort- 
gages, you seem fit to drop and die where you step. What does all 
this mean? Fairness? openness? I tell you it looks to me like some- 
thing else.” 

Tysoner evidently looks to see an outbreak on the part of Benidict, 
and seems ruffled purposely to meet him. But his antagonist is calm, 
keeps his eyes upon the ground, and presently speaks in a tone as 
quiet as his bearing. 

“No, this should not begin with measuring property, Tysoner. It 
is a matter of affections and fitness. Let them meet. Let them try 
their temperaments. There may be some sad discrepancies, sad 
grounds for future miserable hagglings and quarrels, for which, if not 
found by this method, you and I would be responsible. So, I say, let 
them meet.” 

“ And I say,” retorts the other, angrily, facing around and beating 
one hand into the other, “and I say, keep them apart. Separate 
them. Don’t allow them in the same township together. Keep strict 
watches, and make commands, rather than have one lay his eyes on 
the face of the other. Your plan looks like a scheme, Benidict ; I tell 
you it all looks like a scheme, and so I am going to warn my poor 
maimed boy that even he is not safe.” 

At this point begins the strange scene of two old men, both white- 
haired, both somewhat bent, and both importunate, fiercely wrangling. 
They pass insensibly on, blind to the paths, and also to obstructions. 
Both are accusative, one of his own intent, and the other by way of 
retaliation. The latter soon slips into a retreat, and essays a silence; 
or, perhaps, is forced into it by lack of breath and energy, for his 
illness, latterly kept in hand by force, seems to be creeping upon him. 

As he stumbles along, with his ears tortured by the words of 
Tysoner, whose bitter reproaches for heartlessness seem to pierce him, 
he glances about at every turn, nervously awake to his surroundings. 
It appears to him that Tysoner is immeasurably larger than he, or 
that he himself is wonderfully shrunken. He feels that a crushing 
ban is being put upon him, and he begins to pray that something may 
crowd in to stop the angry slurs, which have long since silenced him. 

He is also harassed by a wild fear, which is evidenced by a more 
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eager gazing and peering before, behind, and on either hand. It is 
forced upon-him by finding that his eyes and his malady are engaged 
in a race, and for this reason he hunts at every step. Suddenly he 
halts, erects himself, gazes beyond at the opening of the glade upon 
the river-bank, and then slips backward, and rests against a sturdy 
trunk. He beholds a consummation. He sees it in the idolatrous 
lingering of Tysoner’s charge, at the feet of Ethel, in his glowing smile, 
his tender eyes, and parted lips, and also in her gaze, strangely bright 
and strangely eloquent. 

Tysoner also sees them at the same moment. He trembles from 
head to foot. He turns his eyes swiftly upon Benidict, and transmits 
through them a swift intelligence, and a look of consuming, furious 
anger. He suddenly quits him, and plunges forward, and breaks in 
upon the two with flaming eyes, and seizes the boy by the wrist and 
drags him fiercely up and out into the glade, where Ethel follows, 
with wringing hands and dilated eyes, and clasps him by the arm. 

“So, Benidict |”. shouts Tysoner, hoarsely, still holding the boy’s 
hand, “itis a plan? What is there yet to come? Let us have it!” 

The man thus addressed feels himself rapidly sinking, and so 
answers weakly, but with all his mustered strength. 

“There is nothing more to come of it that I shall do, Tysoner. 
I have brought them to meet each other in spite of you, so that she 
shall have a home and a heart to fly toin her need. I gave her the 
last, but—I have taken the first away.” 

The purplish rings gather more deeply about his eyes, and, even as 
they gaze at him in astonishment, his limbs droop one by one, like 
those of a wounded animal. 

“ And pray what may you mean by that?” demands Tysoner, with 
a strong attempt at ignoring the sight. “ Answer, man!” 

“Mean ?—I mean years of torture, of cutting, hacking remorse; 
years of struggles to cover my cheat; years in which her pure face 
and loving words to me have been turned to piercing stings. I mean 
that Stonebridge, and every acre of hers, is mortgaged to you and 
yours.” 

The boy tore away from Tysoner, who stood aghast, and placed 
himself before them, and motioned vehemently. 

“ What is all this, what does it mean, sir?” 

He gets no reply, for the reason that the young girl suddenly 
darted between them, and ran to the support of Benidict, who was falling. 
He sank slowly down, with her arms about his neck. A moment 
passed in oppressive silence; and then he roused himself to look 
upward at her face, which bent over him. THe raised his hand to his 
breast and spoke to her, and as brokenly and disjointedly as if he 
had articulated : 

“My darling—he will tell you how it is—it is cruel. 
enemy—” 

“No, no, not my enemy, you could not be,” she breaks in passion- 
ately, “‘ but my friend.” 

He chokes and gasps at this as if it were a garrote. ‘ 

“No, Iam your bitter enemy—he will tell you how—I have cheated 
you out of Stonebridge.” He waits to see some change in her face, 
but none comes, save to deepen its beauty and its pitying sympathy. 

“There is still another cheat which is just now finished—if you 
are happy, very happy, it is through a lie told by me to him that you 
are so—he will tell you that, Ethel darling, with all the miserable 
rest—I might have a glimmer of satisfaction perhaps—yes, I could be 
quite happy—do you love him ?—” 

“No!” thundered Tysoner, bursting from out the pity which had 
begun to make him more tender, “ your wretched plan stops here, 
Benidict. They shall never have another word together!” Here he 
turned upon the boy, and rapidly gesticulated. “ You have been 
drawn into a meeting with the girl. The manisaknave. I command 
you to leave the wood. I order you to go out of her sight!” 

The girl looked appalled at his flaming face and outstretched arm, 
and buried her face in her hand. Benidict closed his eyes and sank 
more heavily upon his arm. 

The boy approached Tysoner with a face also flaming, though less 
with anger than enthusiasm, and silently said the following: 

“If both were true, I should be none the less happy. And I am 
happy above all men, Whatis mine is henceforth as much hers. We 
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should be happy to have your love, but you command me no longer— 
remember the day!” 

Tysoner caught his breath through his pallid lips, his charge and 
trust had expired. The control was to be controlled no longer, and 








he, the controller, thus bereft, lonely, and useless, turned away in 
bitter, stifling, and harrowing silence. 

The boy knelt by Benidict, with Ethel opposite. The suffering 
man, now something easier and calmer, thus brokenly addressed them, 
in the same strange, mute way: 

“Ethel, I am asking pardon of you upon my knees.” She gently 
places her hand upon his, but he releases it and goeson: “I am con- 
scious that good has mysteriously come out of it, but I hide my face 
with shame. Kiss me, and think of me ever after as always kneeling 
before you with bowed head, and in prayer—and this between you is 
to be—” 


She catches at the question, and with her beautiful hand answers | 


tearfully, “ Yes, forever!” And smiles to him thus implicated, who 
also answers with more firmness of motion, but reverently : 

“Yes, irrevocably, and forever!” 

Then, as there are some strange changes in the reclining face, they 
fly to the river together for water, and are gone a moment. They return 
and find that Benidict has dragged himself to where Tysoner stands, 
and see that something is being said in a language they never knew, 
and even that gaspingly and painfully : 

“Tysoner, for myself I say nothing, but for Ethel every thing. 
She is true and lovable, and worthy of love. Do not shut yourself to 
her, for the crime is mine, and this way of recompense is mine alone.”’ 

“No,” is the deep response, “ nor to you; will you take my hand ? 
So, hold it tightly, Benidict. See, I hold yours tightly and shake it.” 

They raise him and bear him gently to the road-side inn, where he 
rests far into the summer days, and then is borne gently elsewhere, 
and from among them, and out of their sight. From this the remain- 
ing three go on together, and the journey is eminently happy, for it 
lies in pleasant places, and they who travel it take notice of the way- 
stones, and conjure from them eternal and grateful memories of that 


whence they started. 
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DAISY’S TRIALS. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


Anp how was it with Daisy now? Just thus: life seemed one un- 
comprehended ache. The long, lovely summer days, the long, lonely 
summer evenings, were full of an intolerable something, the reason 
of which, the nature of which, she was always vainly trying to dis- 
cover. Sometimes Daisy, busy with her needle, in the house or in 
the garden, while Myrrha rode with Mr. Stewart, would think for 
hours uninterruptedly, and in these hours she thought much of her 
child. There was something in the world (had it been dead, she knew 
she would have been told) which was hers, and no other’s. And, in- 
stead of clasping it close, she had shut her arms and her heart against 
it. Therefore, of her loneliness she had no right to complain. 

“She will stay with me till she is married, I suppose,” Daisy said 
to herself, one evening, looking at Myrrha; “I suppose, she must be 
married from here. Well, I hope it will be soon. I shall be glad to 
have it over. Will Kenneth be happy? Will Kenneth be happy? 
That should be my only question, my only care. Will Kenneth be 
happy?” She sighed. “ Perhaps,” she went on, “when a man is 
as old as Kenneth before he marries, when he marries he likes to have 
his wife young enough to be to him something of a child: he isn’t 
used to sympathy and companionship, and doesn’t need them. If 
only I could believe in Myrrha. If her childishness were more of the 
sweet, simple sort. But she is so strange a mixture. In some ways, 
so old-hearted, so worldly-wise. If I could even be sure that she loves 
him—that she can love any thing but herself.” 

Myrrha sat on a low chair, her face on her hand, her elbow on her 
knee, gazing into the fire that had been lighted to please her. She 
said, the evening was cold, and that to be cold made her cross. She 
said, too, that her ride, which had been unusually short that after- 
noon, had been “ nasty” and “disagreeable.” Her attitude was dis- 
consolate, the expression of her face was sullen. After several timid 
glances at the girl, Daisy, in crossing the room, paused behind her, 
and laid a soft hand on her shoulder. 

“ Myrrha,” she began—her voice trembled with earnestness, and 
her eyes moistened as she spoke—“ you are not playing with him, as 
you tell me you have done with others, are you? Remember he is 
not a young man, with all the chances of life before him. He has 
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suffered much. He has had in life much sorrow and little joy. And, 
Myrrha, he is so good; so noble, se patient, so unselfish, so good. 
Forgive me for speaking to you so, but, Myrrha, he is so dear a friend 
of mine, his happiness is so much to me. Tell me you love him, and 
that you mean to be to him a good and faithful wife.” 

“ Whom in the world are you speaking about, Aunt Daisy ?” Myrr- 
ha asked roughly. 

“Of whom should I be speaking, but of Mr. Stewart ?” 

“Mr. Stewart! I make Mr. Stewart ‘a good and faithful wife!’ 
You’ve been asleep and dreaming, Aunt Daisy.” 

“Do you mean, Myrrha, that you are not engaged to Mr. Stew- 
“art?” 

“ Certainly, I do mean, Aunt Daisy, that I am not engaged to Mr. 
Stewart. Why, he’s old enough to be my father! That you should 
be engaged to him, that you should make him a good and faithful 
wife, would be much more suitable.” 

“ Myrrha!” 

“ Aunt Daisy, you’re a fool—or—ah yes, I know I’m rude and 
rough, but I don’t mean it unkindly. You love Mr. Stewart, and he’s 
fond of you. You are always hankering after him; the idea of his 
marrying me has been making you look likea martyr. Why on earth 
don’t you marry him, and have done with it? I begin to think you 
must be married already, or something! How else is one to under- 
stand your conduct? You know he’s fond of you, you know you love 
him as you love your life, but. you ‘don’t mean to marry.’ Now, 
Aunt Daisy, I’ve some common-sense, and I know there must be more 
in this than meets the eye: something more than old-maidish nonsense 
and scruples.” 

Daisy had turned from pale to red, and then from red to pale; 
but she had been too much taken by surprise to check this outbreak, 
and Myrrha went on: 

“Tl tell you what I think of Mr. Stewart, and then you'll under- 
stand that I, at least, am not dying of love for him. I think hima 
detestable prig, an insufferable pedant, and a ridiculous coxcomb. 
You may tell him so, with my compliments, if you like, Aunt Daisy.” 
So saying, Myrrha left the room. 

In five or ten minutes she returned to it, knelt down before Daisy, 
and held her soft cheek to Daisy’s lips. “ Please forgive me, Aunt 
Daisy. I was abominably rude. Something had put me out.” 

Daisy kissed her, but did not speak. Myrrha got up, lingered 
irresolutely a moment, then went away. 

Daisy did not attach much importance to Myrrha’s plain denial of 
any engagement between herself and Mr. Stewart; she knew that 


Myrrha was clever at all kinds of prevarication, and not even ap- | 


palled by positive untruth. She concluded there had been between 
Myrrha and Mr, Stewart some more or less serious quarrel ; she had 
noticed that Mr. Stewart had looked gravely displeased, and had bid 
Miss Brown good-night very coldly. 

The next day, Mr. Stewart did not come to the cottage, nor the 
next. Myrrha had no rides; she drooped visibly. The third day 
Daisy noticed that Myrrha seemed always listening, and on the watch. 
She was much in the garden, always where she could see the gate. 

In the afternoon of this third day, Mr. Stewart walked over. Myrr- 
ha met him at the gate, and Daisy saw the meeting from the open 
drawing-room window. 

Mr. Stewart was about to pass Myrrha with a bow. 

She stepped in front of him. “ My visit is to your Aunt Daisy, 
Miss Brown.” 

Myrrha laid her hand on his arm, pleadingly. Daisy could not 
hear what was spoken now, the tone of both was low. But Myrrha’s 
upturned, earnest face, and Mr. Stewart’s attentive, listening attitude 
told her enough. Evidently Myrrha succeeded in obtaining forgive- 
ness for whatever offence she had committed. She kept her hand 
upon his arm, and, Myrrha laughing, Mr. Stewart trying still to look 
grave, they came into the house, into the drawing-room, where Daisy 
sat. 

“ Aunt Daisy,” Myrrha said, coming and kneeling down before her, 
“Tam Mr. Stewart's captive, and he insists upon bringing me to your 
feet. Our quarrel, the other day—the quarrel that made me so cross 
—was about you, Aunt Daisy. Mr. Stewart will only forgive me on 
condition that I express my sorrow for having spoken rudely and 
falsely. I express my sorrow for having spoken rudely and falsely. 
Please forgive me, and then I shall be taken for some rides again.” 


Myrrha sprang up. 

“There, now I shall get a ride to-morrow, sha’n’t I, Mr. Stew- 
art?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish, and if the weather allow.” 

“ All the same,” muttered Myrrha, nodding to herself, as she 
moved away, “I said nothing but what was true.” 

And so, for a little while, things went on just as before again. 

One day, Mr. Stewart asked Daisy to show Myrrha some of her 
sketches, adding : 

“Tm surprised to find she didn’t even know you could draw.” 

“T never do draw now.” 

“ But you will let her see how you used to draw. If my memory 
is at all accurate, she will be able to learn a good deal—should she 
choose to do so—by looking over your portfolio. MayI fetch it? Is 
it where I can find it ?” 

“No; I must look for it myself.” 

Daisy went to her room and dragged a large, old portfolio out of 
a closet; hastily turning over its contents, she withdrew several 
sketches, which she put away out of sight. They were studies of 
_ foreign scenes, and would have led to much questioning. She sent 

the folio down-stairs, and was a few minutes before she followed it. 
It was painful to her, to have looked it over ; it was ruffling teo many 
pages of memory. 

Daisy, when she returned to the drawing-room, sat apart, took up 
a book, and tried not to turn the attention of either her eyes or her 
ears toward the table where Myrrha and Mr. Stewart sat. She was 
not long left in peace. 

“Where is this, Daisy?” Mr. Stewart asked. “An old farm- 
house I don’t remember to have seen. A curious study of greens and 
grays.” 

Daisy looked up. Mr. Stewart held in his hand a careful drawing 
of Moor-Edge farm-house, made long ago, before it had come to be the 
house of her dear old nurse. Daisy paused, her color changed; she 
answered, trying to speak carelessly : 

“That is the farm-house nurse expected to go to, when she mar- 
ried. She asked me to make her a picture of it. I did that for her, 
before she was married. I thought she had it.” ; 

“Didn’t she go to it, then? Isn’t this where you stayed with 
her?” 

“Oh no.” 

Mr. Stewart then was evidently about to ask something more, 
But Daisy, though she tried not to do so, looked up at him. There 
must have been terror and appeal in her eyes, for his were inquiring 
and compassionate. Daisy’s look, falling from Mr. Stewart’s face, 
fixed itself on the picture: a trance-like feeling came over her, as if 
she had suddenly begun to dream, It was as if out of those walls and 
windows, no longer pictured but real, her child cried to her; and in 
her heart there was a responsive cry. By-and-by, when she thought 
she could do so unobserved, she rose up and left the room. Unob- 
served! One pair of love-watchful eyes, one pair that shone with 
somewhat malicious curiosity, noticed the feebleness with which she 
moved. 

“ Aunt Daisy is not well. Hadn’t I better go to her?” 

“T think she would rather be alone.” 

“ Aunt Daisy has just told you a falsehood, and telling falsehoods 
doesn’t agree with poor dear Aunt Daisy. You have often spoken of 
Aunt Daisy as a model of candor and simple truth. I admit she isn’t 
clever at speaking what isn’t true; and doesn’t seem to be used to it!” 

“Your Aunt Daisy is'a model of candor and simple truth. Speak- 
ing of her as such, I spoke truly of her.” 

“Yet she has just told you a lie. You know that as well as I 
do!” 

“T think, Miss Brown, it would be more becoming in you to re- 
frain from such free speaking.” 

Myrrha appeared not to hear this remark. She said, with a show 
of feeling : 

“Sometimes, Mr. Stewart, I feel afraid that poor Aunt Daisy is 
very unhappy; that she has some secret which preys upon her. If 
she has, wouldn’t she tell it to you who are such an old friend? If 
you told her you were sure she had a secret, and begged her to tell it 
to you, don’t you think she would ?” ; 
Myrrha gave a quick, investigating glance into Mr. Stewart's face. 
She was wondering if he already knew or guessed Aunt Daisy’s secret. 





Daisy leaned down and kissed her. 


A secret there was, she was by this time quite sure. 
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“You young girls are so full of romantic fancies in this novel-read- 
ing age. Your Aunt Daisy is not the sort of woman to have any thing 
concerning herself to conceal. If she has a secret it is not her own. 
Possibly, that farmer her old nurse married has got into difficulties, 
and she has promised not to tell any one where he is now living.” 

“You suspect something quite different from that,” said Myrrha, 
nodding knowingly. “That is a quite absurdly inadequate cause for 
things I have noticed. I have my own suspicions, but—” 

“T wili not have your Aunt Daisy and ‘suspicions’ named to- 
gether,” he answered, angrily. Then he went on more calmly: “ You 
entirely fail to understand your Aunt Daisy’s character. Though she 
may have more delicacy and reserve of feeling than is usual in these 
days, she is not a woman to have secrets and concealments. Where 
she loves she would trust.” 

“ But perhaps, Mr. Stewart, poor Aunt Daisy, who seems so lonely, 
has never loved any one enough to trust him entirely.” 

Those words of Myrrha’s fell coldly on Mr. Stewart’s heart. Myr- 
rha went on: “You see, Mr. Stewart, Aunt Daisy is so peculiarly 
Iam the only connection, not to say relation, she has whom 
she knows. And I don’t think she loves me very much, and I know 
she doesn’t trust me at all. Whom else has she?” 

“So you evidently don’t think, Miss Brown, that your Aunt Daisy 
loves and trusts me?” 

“T can only answer by stating facts. ° Aunt Daisy has, I am sure, 
a secret. You don’t know it, she doesn’t mean you to knowit. I 
suppose, therefore, she doesn’t trust you. As to loving you, it wouldn’t, 
of course, be proper she should love you, unless as her lover; and, it 
seems, she won’t have you as that. You are a man, you are no re- 
lation, you are not a proper person for Aunt Daisy to love and trust, 
unless she meant to marry you. Aunt Daisy doesn’t mean to marry 
you. Aunt Daisy isn’t the sort of woman to do what isn’t proper; 
therefore, I suppose, she doesn’t love and trust you.” 

“ How logical!” 

“ You needn’t sneer at me.” 

“ How is it you state so positively that your Aunt Daisy doesn’t 
mean to marry me?” 

“ Hasn’t she told you so herself?” was Myrrha’s counter-ques- 
tion. 

“T was asking the reason of your belief.” 

“She has told me that she doesn’t mean to marry; and I’m quite, 
quite sure that there’s some serious secret at the bottom of her not 
meaning to marry.” 

“You can’t, I suppose, understand that there may be women who 
don’t wish to marry, merely because they don’t wish to marry?” 

“You mean that for impertinence ; but—” 

Here the entrance of a servant, asking for Daisy, interrupted them ; 
soon after Daisy herself came into the room. ‘Within a few minutes 
of that Mr. Stewart rose to take his leave. 

“ Myrrha,” he said, bluntly, “I want a few words alone with your 
Aunt Daisy.” 

He spoke holding the door open. 

“You mean I am to go away ?” 

“Tf I may so far trouble you.” 

She swept out, giving him, as she passed him, a somewhat mock- 
ing smile and a significant nod. 

Daisy looked frightened, and began to tremble. “Is any thing the 
matter? If it is only—about Myrrha—you needn’t trouble to tell me. 
I know.” 

“Tt is not about Myrrha, it is about myself and yourself. It is 
only a word. I want no answer. You needn’t speak. I only want 
you to know that Iam changed in nothing—that I am ready, that I 
am longing to take all your cares and troubles, of whatever kind they 
may be (remember, I say it, and I mean it, of whatever kind they may 
be), to be my cares and troubles. Twice lately you have said to me 
what was not true, Daisy; more than I can tell you it has hurt me 
that you should do that; but I trust you, nevertheless. You needn’t 
speak. I merely wish you to know that I am waiting for you still, 
that I shall always wait for you till I get you. That as much as ever 
I wanted you, which is as much as a man ever wanted a woman, I still 
want you for my wife.” 

Daisy was now trembling very visibly. He went away before she 
had said any other word. 

““* With all your cares and troubles of whatever nature,’” she re- 
peated. “What a stress he laid upon that. To think how he loves 
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me! And how I love him! And I may not tell him I love him, love 
him, love him! May not throw my arms round his dear neck, and 
say, ‘Take me, do with me any thing you will.’” 

Daisy dreamt, wide-eyed, of the deliciousness of such surrender, 
Then Myrrha came in. 

“ Well, Aunt Daisy, may I congratulate you ? 
don’t mean to marry?” 

“Yes, Myrrha, there is no change.” But she felt as if there were- 
change—as if the whole world had changed. She wished the girl 
good-night, and locked herself into her own room. 

Daisy had no sleep that night. All the fight was fought over again. 
All the perplexity of her trouble was reawakened ; but the core of her 
consciousness was sweet, was love. When she drew aside her cur- 
tains, and looked out into a fair, still autumn dawn, she said: 

“He shall have the truth. It will tear my life out to tell him; but 
he has a right to my life. He shall have the truth. Things sha’n’t go 
on in this way any longer. I am wasting his life. He shall have the 
truth.” It had come, she felt, to the ultimate extremity—she must 
now say to Kenneth: “All this time I have been deceiving you. I 
have been a wife. I am a mother. You think me innocent, loving, 
truthful. I hated my husband. I deserted my child. I have lied 
with my whole life. I have deceived you.” 

At first she thought she would write her confession; but she felt 
as if she must know how he would look when he heard it, how he 
would feel it, how he would bear it. 


Do you still say you 


Mr. Stewart, when he came to the cottage next morning, found 
Myrrha still in her morning-dress, standing at the gate. 

“You have forgotten we settled it would not any longer be too 
warm for morning rides ? ” 

Myrrha made no answer, except : 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart!” 

He saw that she had been crying, and looked painfully excited ; he 
was off his horse and at her side in a moment. 

“Ts any thing the matter? Your Aunt Daisy is not ill?” 

“ Send the man away,” commanded Myrrha. 

“ Not till I know I shall not want him.” 

“Come out of his hearing then.” 

With a muttered, “Confound the girl!” Mr. Stewart followed 
Myrrha from the gate. Myrrha presently stopped, turned and faced 
him with the words: 

“Mr. Stewart, Aunt Daisy is gone.” 

“Gone.” He stood quite still a moment. Then he went to the 
gate to order his groom to take the horses back ; to have his hunter 
saddled, and waiting at the corner of the lane in as short a time as 
possible. 

“Now, Myrrha, just the simple truth of all you know, as quickly 
as possible,” he said, returning to her. “ What do you mean when 
you say that your Aunt Daisy is gone?” 

“Mean? I mean just what I say. Aunt Daisy is gone!” 

“When? How? Where?” 

“T don’t know any thing about where: I know very little about 
any thing; and what I do know I won’t tell you if you speak so crossly, 
and look so angry, as if it were my fault. As if I were not as great 
sufferer as anybody. As if I hadn’t had enough to shake my nerves 
already.” And Myrrha began to sob. 

“There, there,” said Mr. Stewart, soothingly. ‘I beg your pardop 
if I was ungentle. Now be a good, sensible girl, Myrrha, forget your- 
self for once, and just tell me what there is to tell. Not much, I ex- 
pect. It will prove to be a much-ado-about-nothing sort of story. 
Come, just tell me all you know.” He took her hand, drew it through 
his arm, and led her to a garden-seat. Myrrha dried her eyes and sat 
down. 

“Tt was a letter did it, Mr. Stewart, a letter that came this morn- 
ing—of this I feel quite sure. But she told me nothing, she never 
trusted me. I know nothing. But I’m sure it’s something very bad. 
I believe we shall never see her again. I fancy, I’ve an impression, 
that she’s gone away to drown herself.” 

Here Myrrha, who was vaguely alarmed, and had a very genuine 
consciousness of the discomfort of her own position, began to sob again. 

“] want neither your beliefs, nor fancies, nor impressions, nor any 
such nonsense as you have just spoken. Just tell me, from the begin- 
ning, what took place. First, when you say it was a letter did ih 
what do you mean by ‘did it’?” 
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“T mean frightened her so that she ran away.” 

“Ran away, pshaw! Possibly she heard of the illness of some 
‘friend, and is gone for the day, to be back at night.” 

“Mr. Stewart, it was much more than that!” Myrrha said, with 
angry solemnity. “She is not coming back. She told me as good as 
that she was not coming back.” 

“ Her words—tell me in what words she said she was not coming 
back.” Quite unintentionally he slightly shook Myrrha’s arm as he 
spoke. Myrrha withdrew it indignantly. 

“How rough, how unkind you are!” she exclaimed. “You might 
have some feeling for me, Mr. Stewart; I’m sure I’m to be pitied. 
What canI do? What will become of me? I can’t, young as I am, 
stay here alone, and where am I to go?” 

“We will settle all that afterward; the first thing is for me to 
know all I can about your Aunt Daisy. What were her words when 
she ‘as good as told you’ she was not coming back ?” 

“She said that if she didn’t come back, I was to ask you for ad- 
vice; that you would be a true friend to me.” 

“Was that this morning or last night?” 

“This morning.” 

“ And about the letter? It came by post?” 

“T suppose so; the post was in when I came down. I was late 
this morning, for I didn’t sleep well last night, and I woke with a 
headache; one of my very bad headaches. I’ve been subject to them 
ever since—” 

“ Never mind about your headaches just now. Your aunt had read 
this Jetter, to which you attach so much importance, when you came 
down ?” 

“No; and I don’t think she had seen it. It lay under one for me.” 

“You saw nothing different from usual in your Aunt Daisy till she 
read that letter?” 

“No. She flushed up when I gaveit to her. I didn’t suppose it 
could be interesting, and I was surprised to see her flush.” 

“Why didn’t you suppose it could be interesting?” 

“Tt didn’t look like a genileman’s letter, or a lady’s. I didn’t pay 
any particular attention to her as she read the letter, because my own 
letter was very interesting” (with a conscious air), “and it was long. 
I didn't notice Aunt Daisy till I’d finished it, and then—” 

“Well?” 

“Then I looked up, and was going to tell her something” (this 
spoken with that same conscious air), “ but I saw her looking so that 
she frightened me.” 

“How did she look ?” 

“She looked awful, just like a person coming out of a bad swoon.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“Of course I asked her what was the matter. At first she didn’t 
seem alive enough to speak. The first thing she did say was just to 
ask me to ring the bell for Mrs. Moss.” 

“Well! when Mrs. Moss came, what did your Aunt Daisy say to 
her?” 

“She just told her she’d had bad news, and must go away.” 

“Go away for a day or so, she said, of course?” 

“She said nothing of the sort. She only told Mrs. Moss to pack a 
few things for her as quickly as possible, and to send at once to the 
village to order the fly.” 

“To take her where?” 

“To the station.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“ That is all.” 

“You have nothing more to tell me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Child, why in the name of all that was irrational, didn’t you send 
to me at once?” 

“She told me not to do so.” 

“She left no message for me?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“ Myrrha, you would try any man’s patience. 
why didn’t you deliver it at once?” 

“Have you given me time? Haven’t I had enough to do in answer- 
ing your questions? The mesgage was only this—I was to tell Ken- 
aeth that she would soon write; that, meanwhile, he was not to be 
anxious for her, that no harm had happened to her, or, as far as she 
knew, was likely to happen to her.” 

“*No harm had happened to her, or, as far as she knew, was likely 
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to happen to her!’” Mr. Stewart repeated this to himself, as he went 
off to fnd Mrs. Moss. From her he gathered no further information ; 
but it somewhat reassured him to find that she evidently expected her 
mistress’s return within a very short time. 

“ You should have gone with her, Mrs. Moss.” 

“Sir, she forbade it utterly.” 

Mr. Stewart went into the breakfast-room. He looked about there 
keenly and searchingly, possibly hoping to find the envelope of the let- 
ter, and so to get some clew. Presently Myrrha stood beside him. 

“Mr. Stewart,” she said, in a just audible whisper, “what can it 
mean? Won’t you tell me what you think is the matter? The more 
I think about it the more frightened I get. Aunt Daisy had a strange 
look in her eyes sometimes, quite like a person who had been, or might 
be, mad. I feel sure that she had some dreadful trouble to hide. 1 
can’t help thinking that she has gone away to destroy herself.” 

Mr. Stewart turned upon Myrrha savagely; but the girl looked so 
white, so scared, such a fragile, unstable creature, that, instead of the 
harsh words that rose to his lips, what he spoke was mere reassuring 
banter. Then he stood, perhaps ten minutes, contemplating his own 
hand apparently, seeing nothing, and thinking profoundly. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Myrrha, when he moved. | 

“Going todo? I’m going to find her—to take care of her. She 
is not fit to be alone and in trouble. It is what you say, of how ill 
she looked, that makes me anxious; otherwise, of course, one would 
merely wait till she came home.” 

“Mr. Stewart, what shall Ido? She told me to ask you.” 

“What shall youdo? Why just stay here quietly till your Aunt 
Daisy comes back.” 

“She will never come back.” 

“Or, if you prefer to do so—if you think you will be lonely here 
—just return to your friends, That might be best—to return to your 
friends.” 

“T have no friends to whom I can return.” 

“Stay here, then, for the present. For the present, Myrrha, I have 
no thought to spare for your affairs.” 

“Of course not. I never expected you would have. 
would be far too much alarmed about poor Aunt Daisy.” 

“Tm not alarmed, but I’m anxious,” 

“She told me to do all I could to comfort you; but, of course, I 
know I can do nothing. And she said you would be kind to me.” 

“So I will be, by-and-by, when I’ve time to think about you. Good- 
by, now.” And so he left her. 

“ He cares more for Aunt Daisy’s little finger than for me, and all 
the world besides. And I do like him. And I love Redcombe. And 
I can’t go home, and I won’t go out as a governess, and what am I to 
do? What will become of me?” 

And Myrrha burst into passionate crying. It didn’t matter if she 
did make her eyes red and her face swollen; there was no one to see 
her, and there would be nobody; at which terribly pathetic thought 
her sobs and tears burst forth afresh. 

Mr. Stewart, as he went away, thought to himself: “ Of any woman 
but Daisy, acting as she acts, speaking as she speaks, one would have 
the most serious suspicions. But Daisy is, has been, and will be, 
Daisy.” 


I knew you 





CYCLOPEAN-WALLED TOWNS. 


i ie remains of the walls of a class of cities found in Italy, 
Sicily, Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor, called Cyclopean, or 
Pelasgic, are of the highest interest to the antiquarian. They are 
made of huge blocks of stone, of from five to twenty feet in length, 
and mostly of a polygonal or parallelogram shape, put together with- 
out cement, As they are prehistoric, and have been in the condition 
in which they now are since the commencement of our historic period, 
they have caused much speculation with regard to their origin. Some 
have supposed them to have been made prior to the deluge; others, 
that they were built from about the year 2000 down to 1400 z. c. 
Louis Petit Radel, a member of the Institute of France, who devoted 
some forty years of his life to their study, was of opinion that they 
were made by the Canaanites, after they were driven out by the chil- 
dren of Israel, in 1491 B.c. These cities were very numerous, as 
more than four hundred have been figured and described. In Italy 
they are found throughout the central and southern parts. Most of 
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the principal hills east of Rome show substructions of this class of 
fortifications. It would seem that the time was when the whole pop- 
ulation had to live crowded together in fortified towns, which, for ease 
of defence, were mostly built on the tops of thimble-shaped hills. 

These towns carry us back, in imagination, to the time when that 
prophecy, perhaps the most improbable one that was ever uttered, was 
proclaimed by the prophet, that the time should come when every 
man would sit under his own vine and fig-tree, no one daring to molest 
or make afraid. We have seen the fulfilment of this prophecy on a 
larger scale in this country than in any other on earth, and it appears 
as though God has preserved these heavy substructions of ancient 
fortifications as a kind of landmark, to show the progress the world 
is making, through the influence of the Bible, to that time when the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together, and 
a little child shall lead them. 

Even now, from habit or necessity, the people in the same parts of 
Italy where, 1500 B, c., they had to live in fortified towns, seem to have 
to do so still. The farming population all live in towns, and are careful 
to return home before sunset. It was a matter of surprise, especially 
the priests, that I dared travel on foot and alone, and be sometimes to 
until nine, ten, and eleven o'clock at night before I would reach a town. 
On one occasion, particularly, just at night, seeing a town some three 
miles ahead, I asked a peasant what inn I had,best stop at. He re- 
plied : “ There is one on this side of the town, but you had better go 
into the central part, as it is safer; never stop in the outskirts of a 
town, for it is not so easy to commit a murder in the crowded part.” 

Pliny says that, according to Aristotle, towers were invented by 
the Cyclopeans, and, according to Theophrastus, by the Tyrinthians. 
The Scholiast of Statius pretends that every thing that was remark- 
able for its great size was said to have been formed by the Cyclopeans, 
and Lactantius observes that the ancients call all such edifices as are 
well-constructed, Cyclopean. The great difficulty, however, is to ascer- 
tain who the Cyclopeans were, whence they originated, and at what 
period they flourished. Strabo had as confused ideas about the 
Cyclopeans eighteen centuries ago as we have at present, He. says 
they were a Thracian nation, and the best artists of the age in which 
they lived. They appear to have been particularly skilful in con- 
structing military fortifications, and to have diffused their architectu- 
ral knowledge throughout Greece and many parts of Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain. These countries were colonized by the Pelasgi of Greece, who 
learned the art of military construction from the Thracian nation ; 
but it is more probable that the Cyclopeans themselves were the Pe- 
lasgians, who settled at a very early period in the Peloponnesus, for 
it is generally allowed that they were strangers and not aborigines, 

It is of interest te observe how nearly the Romans adopted a sim- 
ilar mode of building. It seems as though they had taken from the 
Cyclopean walls the principle upon which they constructed their 
roads. There are fine specimens of these ancient roads in various 
parts of the Via Appia, and in the Triumphal Road to the top of 
Mount Albanus, in the Via Latina, Praenestina, 4milia, Aurelia, and, 
in fact, in all the roads which led out of Rome. The irregular, polyg- 
onal shape of the stones, which form the Cyclopean wall, prevents any 
perpendicular motion of the great masses, and acts, although perhaps 
in a less degree, in the Roman roads, by preventing their being moved 
horizontally out of their proper place. Stones of the common paral- 
lelogram form would be much more easily deranged. The force of 
the shock and the action of the stones on one another, while any 
heavy vehicle passes over them, is diminished by the number of angles 
which act in different directions ; and these polygonal blocks of stone 
are still more firmly kept together by heavy curbstones, which are 
placed edgewise on each side, throughout the whole extent of the 
road. Although these pavements of polygonal stone have been in 
use more than two thousand years, they are not in the least disturbed 
from the order in which they were placed. I speak of the pieces of 
road which have been suffered to remain. 

There are four different styles of these Cyclopean walls recognized 
in Italy and Greece, and there appears to have been a regular parallel 
advancement of the arts of Greece and Italy in those remote ages. 
The reign of Perseus, for whom the Cyclopeans built the walls of 
Mycenw in Greece, has been fixed at about 1458 p. c. In Italy, Cora 
was founded by Dardanus about 1425 8. c. Aaron had died in 1452, 
Moses in 1451, when the Children of Israel entered Canaan. Troy 
was founded in 1400. The walls of Mycenz and Cora are similar in 








their construction—they approach the parallelogram form—and this 
mode of construction ceased in Greece about the period of the capture 
of Troy, 1184 B. c., at which time Aineas sailed for Italy, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that it was discontinued about the same period in 
Italy. 

We may trace, by the comparison of the different styles of Cyclo- 
pean construction, the regular advance of architecture, from the rough- 
est and most irregular manner, to the most perfect symmetry. The 
most ancient Cyclopean walls that have been observed in Greece are 
those of Lycosura, in Arcadia, which, Pausanias says, “ was the most 
ancient city in the world, the first the sun ever illumined with his 
rays, and that, from.these venerable walls, men learned how to build 
cities.” It appears to have had only one gate. The remains of the 
town are scattered round the Acropolis, and seem to have occupied a 
space of about two miles in circuit. The Acropolis appears’to have 
possessed four edifices of the Doric order, of which the columns are 
of small proportions, and the capitals of very ancient form. The ruins 
of Ecetra, close by Signia, some thirty miles east of Rome, in the 
mountains of the Volsci, appear to have belonged to the same period. 
There are nothing but the remains of a very heavy, rude wall, which 
are like the first or earliest class of Cyclopean walls, and which appear 
the oldest of any I have seen in Ituly. 

Tyrius, on the plain of Argos, has no vestige of the town remain- 
ing. The walls enclose a space of about two hundred and forty-four 
yards in length, and fifty-four in breadth. Their general thickness is 
twenty-one feet, and in some places twenty-five. Their height, in the 
most perfect part, is forty-three feet. Hesiod and Homer mention the 
“ well-built walls of Tyrius.” Apollodorus and Strabo assert that it 
belonged to Preetus, for whom it was fortified by the Cyclopeans. 
Preetus is supposed to have reigned over.the kingdom of Tirynthia 
about 1379 B. c. The walls of Tyrius are probably now nearly in the 
state in which they were seen by Pausanias, in the second century, 
for the town does not appear to have been rebuilt after its destruction 
by the Argians, about 468 B. c. The great strength and extraordinary 
bulk of these walls induced Pausanias to compare them to the Treas- 
ury at Orchomenos, and to the pyramids of Egypt. The walls, when 
entire, were probably not less than sixty feet in height. There is a 
pointed gate, whose form bears perhaps the most ancient resemblance 
to that of the Gothic arch. It is seven feet ten inches broad at the 
base, and nine feet high, but is considerably lowered by the accu- 
mulation of earth. It is composed of approximating blocks. There 
is another gate, of the same kind, in the Acropolis. One of the gates 
of Mycene is of a similar shape, and other examples are found near 
Missolunghi in tolia, and at Thoricus, in Attica. There is a beauti- 
ful one in the walls of Arpinum, and another at Signia, in Italy. 
The architects of this period constructed no round arches which have 
come down to us. There is one of these pointed ones in the ruins 
of an aqueduct in old Tusculum, near Frascati. 

The walls of Tyrius and Mycenez constitute the finest Cyclopean 
remains that are to be seen in Greece; but these are inferior to the 
more stupendous structures of Norba, in Latium, which was a Pelas- 
gic colony, and of Signia, Ferentinum, Alatrium, and Arpinum. 

It was the opinion of the Greeks that Mycene was founded by 
Perseus, the brother of Preetus. The walls were said to have been 
erected by the Cyclopeans, who raised the walls of Tyrius. The city 
was destroyed by the Argians, about 468 B. c.; but the strength of 
its walls defie:! their powers of demolition. The walls which remain 
are of the rough style and of the more improved construction, com- 
posed of hewn and well-compacted polygons. This characterizes the 
second style of Cyclopean masonry. Of the earlier styles, few re- 
mains are observable at Mycene. Pausanias, in his description of 
Mycene, says: “ A part of the peribolos of Mycene still remains, and 
a gate upon which are lions. These are said to be the work of the 
Cyclopeans, who built the fortress at Tyrius for Prostus.” This gate 
probably remains in the condition in which it was seen by Pausanias. 
It formed the principal entrance to the Acropolis ; but it is at present 
rendered impassable by accumulations of stone that are piled up 
nearly to the lintel. Its breadth at the top is nine feet and a half. 
The lintel is fifteen feet and a half in length, six feet eight inches in 
breadth, and four feet in thickness. The stone on which are the 
sculptured lions is twelve feet broad at the base, and nine feet ten 
inches in height ; its general thickness is two feet. The street which 
leads to the gate is thirty feet and a half in breadth. The lateral 
walls are nearly regular in their construction, while those which con- 
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stitute the peribolos, or circuit of wall, are formed of irregular poly- 
gons. They are composed of hard, compact breccia, procured on the 
spot ; but the block on which the lions are sculptured is a green marble. 

Pausanias says that the subterraneous chambers of Atreus and 
his sons, in which they kept their treasures, were among the ruins of 
Mycene, as also the sepulchres of Atreus, and of all those who, to- 
gether with Agamemnon, were treacherously slain by Agistheus after 
their return from Troy. Pausanias does not enter into a description 
of the Treasury of Atreus ; but his account of the Treasury of Minyas 
at Orchomenos, in Beeotia, will also apply to that of Atreus at Myce- 
nz, which is still entire. He says it is of a circular form, with a cei. 
ing terminating in a point, but not acuminated, and that it was one 
of the wonders of Greece. A space of twenty feet in breadth, be- 
tween two parallel walls, leads to the Treasury of Atreus. The en- 
trance is nine feet and a half wide at the base, and seven feet ten 
inches at the top, and about nineteen feet in height. It leads, by a 
passage of eighteen feet in depth, contrived in the solid mass of the 
wall, to the subterraneous circular apartment, which resembles a 
Gothic dome, and is concentrated in a key-stone at the top. The 
Treasury of Minyas was of larger dimensions than this of Atreus; it 
was of white marble, while this of Atreus is of a hard, beautiful 
breccia, cut upon the spot. The whole front of the edifice appears 
to have been sumptuously embellished, and bears many striking linea- 
ments of the Egyptian style. 

The interior form of the Treasury is that of a Gothic dome. Its 
present height is forty-nine feet, but the earth is raised above its an- 
cient level. Its diameter is forty-eight feet. The stones are all paral- 
lelograms, and placed in regular layers, of which thirty-four are ex- 
posed to view. They are united with the greatest precision, without 
the aid of cement. The stones are not of equal dimensions, but the 
layers are generally about two feet in thickness. This edifice con- 
sisted of two chambers; a door leads from the first into the second, 
which is a square of about twenty-seven feet, and about nineteen in 
height in its present state ; the present height of the door is nine feet 
and a half; the breadth at the base, four feet seven inches, but at the 
top four inches less. It has a triangular cavity over the lintel, similar 
to that over the portal of the great chamber, and to that over the gate 
of the lions. 

The thickness of the walls of this edifice is eighteen feet. The 
lintel of the great portal is composed of two masses of stone, the 
largest being of the dimensions of twenty-seven feet in length, seven- 
teen feet in breadth, and three feet nine inches in thickness, weighing 
about one hundred and thirty-three tons. No single masses, except 
those of Egypt and Baalbec, can, in point of magnitude, be compared 
with this stupendous stone. It is of breccia, like the rest of the 
building. The interior of this edifice was decorated, which is seen 
from the great numbers of long bronze nails which are still found in 
it, even to the roof. These nails have large heads, and project about 
one-third of the way. 

Three styles of early construction are visible in the walls that en- 
close the Acropolis of Orchomenos. The rough Tirynthian style is 
seen only in a few places ; the polygonal is predominant, and the walls 
appear to have experienced at least two overthrows, 

The most ancient citadels of Greece and Italy were not only used 
for the defence of the inhabitants, but as a protection for their flocks, 
which in the most early periods constituted their principal wealth. 
Prisons, large cisterns, granaries, treasuries, and Grecian theatres, 
were also excavated in the solid rock both in Greece and Italy. 

Signia was an ancient town of Latium, about thirty miles east of 
Rome, on the spur of the Volscian Mountains, about twelve hundred 
feet above the plain. The modern town, of about three thousand five 
hundred inhabitants, occupies a part only of the site of the ancient 
city. The latter embraced within the circuit of its walls the whole 
summit of the hill, which stands boldly out from the Volscian Moun- 
tains, with which it is connected only by a narrow neck. Tie line of 
the ancient walls may be traced throughout its whole extent. The 
place is one of the most remarkable specimens of the Cyclopean 
or Pelasgic cities in existence. And yet, how many of all the Ameri- 
cans who have visited Rome have even seen or heard of it? The 
city had five gates, two of which retain their primitive construction ; 
and one of them, known as the Porta Saracenica, presents a remark- 
able instance of the rudest and most massive Cyclopean construction. 
The architrave is formed by single masses of stone, not less than 
twelve feet in length, laid across from one impost to the other. The 











other of the two gates was similar in style. There are, within the 
circuit of the walls, the remains of a temple, now converted into a 
church of San Pietro, of Roman date, and built of squared blocks of 
tufa, and, close by, a fine circular reservoir of water, lined with the 
opus Signinum. There are several inscriptions of imperial date pre- 
served in the modern town. The temple shows the work of three 
different ages in its walls. On entering this church, I asked my 
cicerone who was the protecting saint of the town, and he replied: 
“St. Bruno ;” and he went on to speak of his faithfulness, and gave 
as an example: 

“After Garibaldi had defeated the King of Naples, in. 1849, at 
Velletri” (which was, but a few miles distant, in sight), “ he” (Gari- 
baldi) “tried for eight days to find his way into Signia; but he failed, 
because St. Bruno threw dust in his eyes.” 

I afterward told Garibaldi of this, at which he smiled. 

Nosba, without an inhabitant, presents in its existing ruins one of 
the most perfect specimens of Cyclopean walls. A great part of the 
circuit of the walls is entire; without regular towers, the blocks are 
mostly polygonal limestone, though the principal gate is flanked by a 
rude projecting mass which serves the purpose of ore, and on the 
east side there is a great square tower or bastion, projecting consid- 
erably in advance of the general line of the walls. its position is one 
of great natural strength. It stands on the brow of the Volscian Moun- 
tains, some fifteen hundred feet above the Pontine Marsh. A history 
of Latium, which I met with in a convent on Mount Albano, on the 
site of the old temple of Jupiter Latiaris, states that, when the Ro- 
mans conquered this town, the people set fire to every thing that 
would burn, and then threw themselves into the flames. The site 
of Nosba is fine, and commands a most extensive and superb view of 
land and sea. 

In numerous instances, as at Ferentinum, the Pelasgic or Cyclopean 
wall is the foundation upon which the early Latins built, and upon 
this the Goths. The style of building determines the age in which 
each particular kind of wall was made, and the people who did it. 

The cities of Arpinum, Alatrium, Ferentinum, and Alba, like Signia 
and Nosba, are each worth a voyage across the Atlantic to see. Upon 
all these structures, history throws no light, and all that we can know 
for certain is that the architects of those distant days possessed 
science and genius which have not been surpassed in later times. 


L. G. Otmsteap, 


“WAITING FOR AN ANSWER.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATION, PAGE 153. 


ARK, drooping eyes in dreamy glory; 
Dear, fluttering heart so kind and true; 
Fair page whereon is writ the story 
Forever old, yet new! 


All in a mesh of dreams entangled : 
Oh, breathe thy words of rapt delight, 
Sweet lips—twin petals of the rose bespangled 
With diamond dews of night! 


No longer o’er thy distaff leaning, 
To one lone, longing heart that waits, 
Thy message send of deepest meaning, 
Thou kindest of the Fates! 


Without, the happy birds are singing 
Their last song in the gathering gloom; 
And languorous uirs soft scents are bringing 
From musky buds and bloom. 


Still rapt within thy dreams entrancing ; 
Still toying with yon necklace fair ; 

Still drooped thine eyes, nor ever glancing 
Up from that page, so fair. 


Oh, gentle word of all completeness ! 
Of tender grace and loveliness! 

Fair messenger, with all thy fleetness, 
Bear thou her answer—“ Yes!” 


Grorce Coopzr, 
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CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS EX- 
PLORERS. 


II. 


ITH a brief sketch of some of the more eminent of the explorers 
of this region, we close this paper. Of Dr. Livingstone, who, in 
his earlier explorations, several times crossed this belt, discovering, in 
one of his journeys, the beautiful and grand Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
beze, we have no need to 8peak. His history is indelibly fixed in the 
minds of all our readers. That he may accomplish successfully his pres- 
ent long and perilous expedition, and either emerge on the west coast 
or among the upper streams which compose the Nile, we, in company 
with all his friends, earnestly hope. No man living has passed through 
greater dangers, or encountered them with greater intrepidity. Long 
may he live, and realize the full fruition of his toils in the destruction 
of the slave-traffic, and the elevation, civilization, and Christiani- 
zation of Africa! The missionaries Hahn, Rath, Scheppmann, and 
Baur, have spent many years in Damara-Land, and have become fa- 
miliar with the country and its inhabitants. Rev. J. Hugo Hahn, who 
is a Russian by birth, but a missionary of the Rhenish Missionary So- 
ciety, has resided in or near Damara-Land (having, in the commence- 
ment of his labors, established a station at Eikhams, the Kraal of 
Jonker Afrikaner, in the borders of Namaqua-Land) for about thirty 
years. He and his son, Mr. Josaphat Hahn, who was born in this 
part of Africa, have, during the past year or two, communicated to 
the German geographical journals very full and interesting descrip- 
tions of the soil, geology, mineral, vegetable, and animal productions 
of the country of the Damaras, and a careful account of the origin, 
history, habits, manners, customs, religion, and government of the 
Ova-Herero and Ovambo. The task of the missionaries, especially in 
the present condition of the Ova-Herero, is a difficult one, and their 
success, notwithstanding their assiduous and faithful labors, has not 
been great. The people seem, as a general rule, to be unimpressible 
by any of the considerations of religion—as impervious to moral im- 
pressions as a rhinoceros is to a musket-shot. They are very will- 
ing to be fed and supported by the missionary; but, as for his doc- 
trine, they give no heed to it. The Makololo and Matabele, among 
whom Dr. Livingstone and several of his associates have labored with 
great assiduity, are almost as unimpressible. This is not due to any 
want of intellectual perception, for all these people are quick-witted 
enough, but to a moral obtuseness, which wards off religious truths, 
and perhaps, in part, also to an intense fondness for show and dis- 
play, be it ever so tawdry. The Gospel is too plain, simple, and 
severe, for their tastes. Whatever may be the cause, the fact re- 
mains that the labors of these devoted missionaries among the Zin- 
gian tribes of the African Continent have met with but very little 
success. 

Among the most eminent and successful elephant-hunters and ex- 
plorers of Central South Africa have been Frederick Green, Francis 
Galton, Charles John Anderssen, James Chapman and his brother 
Edward, Mr. Baines, Carl Mauch, and, somewhat earlier, Mr. Harris 
and Roualeyn Gordon Cumming. Of these, Galton and Anderssen 
(whose journeyings in this country were confined to the region from 
Lake Ngami to the west coast), the brothers Chapman and Baines 
(who traversed nearly the whole breadth of the continent), and Harris 
and Cumming (who only visited the central portion), published nar- 
ratives of their travels; Mauch, the latest and most scientific of all 
the explorers, has given, in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, a condensed 
account of his recent discoveries. 

Mr. Galton was a gentleman sportsman of fair education, but with- 
out any particular scientific tastes; but Anderssen, who accompanied 
him in his first journey to Damara-Land, and who subsequently returned 
there, and spent the greater part of seventeen years in that region, 
dying there in January, 1868, was a man of considerable scientific at- 
tainments and of great energy and force of character. Charles John 
Anderssen was born in Sweden, about 1815. His mother was of Eng- 
lish birth. From his earliest youth he was fond of adventure, and, 
while acquiring his education, devoted much attention to field-sports 
and the pursuits of natural history, It had been, from his boyhood, 
his earnest desire to visit and explore Africa, where he might indulge 
to the full his love of hunting, his tastes for natural history, and his 
fondness for adventure and discovery, but the great expense of such 





an undertaking had deterred him. In 1849 he visited England, bring- 
ing with him a considerable collection of living animals, and specimens: 
of natural history, which he had accumulated in his hunting-excursions 
in his native country. He was desirous of disposing of these, in order 
to obtain the means of making an ornithological survey of Iceland. 
He had nearly completed his arrangements for this purpose, when he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Galton, who asked him to accompany 
him to South Africa, and offered to defray all the expenses of the un- 
dertaking. He accepted the liberal offer, and the two friends reached 
Cape Town, June 24, 1850, and Walfisch Bay, on the western coast, 
on the 20th of August. For the next two years they explored Damara- 
Land in company, not very successfully, when Mr. Galton returned to 
England, and published a narrative of his travels. Anderssen remained 
in the country two years longer, penetrated to Lake Ngami, and in 
1854 returned to England and published his “ Lake Ngami Wander. 
ings in Southwestern Africa.” The book achieved a great success, 
and, supplied by its sale, and by the proceeds of his hunting, with the 
means for further exploration, he soon returned to Africa, revisited 
Lake Ngami and the River Tiouge, and, returning to Cape Town, sailed 
for Walfisch Bay, and again, in company with Frederick Green, under- 
took the exploration of Damara-Land, in the hope of finding and tra- 
cing the course of the Cunene River. He was unsuccessful in this, and 
suffered terribly, being nearly killed by an elephant he had wounded, 
separated from his friend, and in great peril of being murdered by 
hostile natives, and finally, after having discovered and explored for 
a considerable distance the Okovango, a large and perennial stream, 
which probably flows into Lake Ngami from the northwest, was at- 
tacked with the jungle-fever, from which he suffered for many months, 
and narrowly escaped death. . The results of these expeditions were 
given to the public in his “ Okovango River.” Having disposed of 

his ivory, etc., at Cape Town, Mr. Anderssen returned in 1861 to Da- 
mara-Land, and, finding that the Namaquas, under Jpnker Afrikaner, 
were plundering the Ova-Herero, his sense of justice and righteous in- 
dignation was so thoroughly roused, that he proposed to take the com- 
mand of the Ova-Herero and lead them against the invaders. There 
was too little unity of purpose among the tribe to make such a propo- 
sition practicable; but, gathering a band of the boldest of them, witb 
his own servants, he attacked the Namaquas, and defeated them in 
several engagements; in the last of these he was severely wounded, 
and, no surgical aid being obtainable, he undertook the voyage to the 
Cape in a sailing-vessel, and, though undergoing severe tortures with 

his wounds and shattered bones, he was landed at Cape Town, sub- 

mitted to the operations necessary, and, after some months, recovered 
so far as to be able to return to Damara-Land. He now purchased 
large herd of cattle, and, driving them to the neighborhood of Ondon- 

ga, in the Ovambo country, settled down on a cattle-farm. He had 
married some years before, and his family were with him. After two 
or three years of prosperity, his old enemies, the Namaquas, made a 

raid again into his vicinity, and captured the greater part of his cattle. 

and those of some of the Ovambos. He pursued them, attacked them, 

and recovered most of the plunder; but, on his way home, weakened 

and broken down with fatigue, and the opening afresh of some of his 

wounds, he was attacked by the jungle-fever, and died after a few 

days’ illness. The native tribes have a superstitious horror of death, 

and Nayuma, the king of the Ovaquambi, who was with him, fled with 

all his people, and would not consent that the body of the brave hunter 

should be buried on his territory. Anderssen’s faithful servant, Axel 

Ericksen, a Swede by birth, though himself weak from illness, bore 

his master’s body off to a favorable position, dug a grave with an 

axe and a tin dish, and buried him. The native chiefs seized An- 

derssen’s effects, but Nayuma had the grace to have a monument of 

thorn-trees and ox-horns erected over the grave to keep the hyenas 

away. 

Mr. James Chapman is an English gentleman, now in the prime of 
life (he was born in 1831), who has spent nearly seventeen years in 
Central South Africa, hunting and exploring. He possesses a fine for- 
tune, and is an accomplished naturalist. He has made several journeys 
from Walfisch Bay across the continent to Lake Ngami, to the Kraals 
of Lechulatebe and Sekeletu, to the Etroctwe or salt-pans, the bed of 
a former lake, now covered with salt and sulphates of soda and mag- 
nesia, to the falls of Zambeze, of which he obtained several very fine 
photographic views, and to Mosilikatse’s capital. He had not, when 
last heard from, succeeded in reaching the east coast, as another young 
and daring adverturer has since done, by descending the Limpopo. 
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Mr. Chapman is a good observer, and a brave and daring traveller, 
and has made many valuable contributions to science; but these 
have been, for the most part, rather in the direction of natural history 
and ethnology than of geography. His two volumes of travels give a 
very clear and simple picture of the hardships of the life of the trav- 
eller and hunter, even under the most favorable circumstances, in this 
terrible wilderness; yet, strange as it may appear, like all the rest, 
he seems fascinated with this roving life, and willing to forego all the 
delights of civilization, and of the society which he is so well qualified 
to adorn, and to prefer the perils of the wild, the association with 
dirty, gluttonous, and treacherous savages, and the pursuit of wild 
beasts. Itisa 
strange taste, 
but to it sci- 
ence is indebted 
for some of its 
greatest discov- 
eries and its 
most remarka- 
ble trophies. In 
these journey- 
ings, Mr. Chap- 
man has at dif- 
ferent times 
been accompa- 
nied by the mis- 
sionary Rath, 
by Mr. Freder- 
ick Green, by 
his brother Ed- 
ward, and by 
Mr. Baines, the 
artist. 

It had been 
satisfactorily 
ascertained 
some years 
since by Living- 
stone, Green, 
Anderssen, and 
Chapman, that 
the elevated 
plateau which 
crosses the con- 
tinent, about 
south latitude 
19°, and forms 
the water-shed 
between the 
Limpopo and 
Zambeze, 
throwing a long 
spur southward 
about the twen- 
ty-eighth merid- 
ian of east lon- 
gitude from 
Greenwich, was 
primitive in its 
character, being 
formed, wher- 
ever the rock is exposed, of granite, gneiss, porphyry, or basalt. At 
the Victoria Falls, on the Zambeze, one of the most remarkable cat- 
aracts of the world, the hard basaltic rock forms the walls of the 
Precipice. Livingstone had heard of golden sands being brought 
down to the Zambeze by some of its tributaries ; and there were reports 
that, many years ago, there had been mines of the precious metals 
somewhere near the east coast. The information on this point was, 
however, vague and indefinite, and Livingstone was not inclined to at- 
tach much importance to it. 

It remained for a German geologist, Carl Mauch, a native of Wiir- 
temberg, to discover the third of the three great gold-fields, which has 
been opened to human industry and enterprise in our time. 

Mr. Mauch, who is, we believe, a graduate of the Freiburg School 
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of Mines, sailed from Trieste, for South Africa, in 1863, and, after 
spending some time in Cape Town and Natal, visited Potchefstroem, 
the capital of the Transvaal Republic, and, having made the acquaint- 
ance of Pretorius, the president of that republic, made a rapid but 
tolerably complete geologic and geognostic survey of the state. During 
this work, which occupied him the greater part of 1864, 1865, and the 
early months of 1866, he formed an intimacy with Mr. Hartley, a famous 
elephant-hunter of the Transvaal, and his sons, and agreed to accom- 
pany them, in one of their hunting-expeditions to the north, ostensibly 
for the sports of the chase, but really to explore the geology, mineralogy, 
and natural history of the country. His first expedition was made in 
the latter part 
of 1866 and the 
beginning of 
1867. Setting 
out from Pot- 
chefstroem, Ju- 
ly 27, 1866, 
they journeyed 
nearly due 
north, for about 
two hundred 
and fifty miles, 
following, for 
much of the dis- 
tance, the banks 
of the Crocodile 
River, an afflu- 
ent of the Lim- 
popo. On the 
Tropic of Capri- 
corn they turn- 
ed to the north- 
west and as- 
cended to the 
southern spurt 
of the elevated 
plateau of 
which we have 
spoken, which 
here, as well as 
elsewhere, 
forms the wa- 
ter-shed _ be- 
tween the Zam- 
beze and Lim- 
popo, though 
nearer to the 
latter. Follow- 
ing this plateau, 
for a distance 
of about four 
hundred and fif- 
ty miles, pass- 
ing through 
Mosilikatse’s 
kraal, and, pro- 
ceeding north 
of it, they en- 
tered a rough, 
rocky country, 
which abounded in game. Mauch made the best use of his 
eyes possible, and obtained the bearings by means of a pocket- 
compass; but Mosilikatse was intensely jealous and suspicious 
of the traveller, and prohibited him from making any notes, or 
using any instrument for taking observations, or making any collec- 
tion of mineral, vegetable, or animal substances. The travellers 
were, during their entire stayin his dominions, constantly dogged by 
Mosilikatse’s spies, who became at last insufferably insolent; and, 
having reached the Fole, one of the larger affluents of the Zambeze, 
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they were compelled to turn back, in order to rid themselves of this 
annoyance. Mauch had made himself familiar with the vegetable and 
animal productions of this region, and, from numerous indications, 
had become convinced that there was gold in some of the quartz-veins 
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which occasionally came to view on their route, but the impossibility 
of bringing away any specimens prevented the completion of his dis- 
covery. Having returned to Potchefstroem in the winter of 1866~-'67 
he determined to attempt the exploration of this region from another 
direction, which would not involve a passage through Mosilikatse’s 
kingdom. His friend Hartley offered to guide him by a route farther 
east, toward a district which, from his account, seemed to have for- 
merly been the seat of extensive mines, In the spring of 1867 the 
second expedition set out from Mr. Hartley’s farm, in the eastern part 
of the Transvaal Republic. They proceeded north to Zutpansberg, near 
the Meket, a tributary of the Limpopo, and, crossing the latter river, 
skirted the eastern base of the hills whose summit they had traversed 
in their previous journey. Much of this region is infested by the 
tsetse-fly, and they were obliged to take many precautions to avoid 
the loss of their teams. Their first discovery of gold was made near 
the banks of the Chascha, one of the northern affluents of the Limpo- 
po, not far from its-northwestern bend. Here they found a number of 
holes excavated in the quartz-veins ; and rude mining-implements, evi- 
dently the tools of a savage race of remote times, lay around. Break- 
ing with his hammer some pieces of the quartz from the mass, Mauch 
found grains of gold thickly disseminated through it, and the sands 
of the river also contained particles of gold. Having definitely fixed 
the location of this deposit, Mauch and his friends proceeded north- 
ward to the Tuti River, a mountain-stream tributary of the Limpopo. 
Here at an elevation of nearly seven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, they found a still more extensive deposit of gold, whith had 
apparently never been worked. After obtaining specimens of this, 
they went forward; and nearer the Zambeze, about one hundred and 
sixty miles west of Tete, a Portuguese settlement on that river, a 
third gold-field was discovered, which bore evidence of having been 
worked imperfectly by the Portuguese in the seventeenth century. 
After a careful survey of the three fields, Mauch and his companions 
returned to Potchefstroem, and thence, in the winter of 1867-’68, he 
proceeded with his specimens to Natal, and later to Cape Town. The 
exeitement which these discoveries produced at both these places was 
almost as great as that caused by the announcement in New York of 
the gold discoveries in California, in 1848, or in Melbourne of 
the Australian deposits, in 1851. Mr. Mauch published a map of 
the gold districts and the routes leading to them, in the spring of 
1868, and handreds of companies were formed, both at Natal and 
Cape Town, to go to the gold-regions. The distance overland from 
the Cape was from thirteen to sixteen hundred miles, and, from Natal, 
from eight to eleven hundred miles; and there seemed to be no 
other feasible route. The journey from Natal was shorter, but the 
companies from the Cape traversed the whole distance in wag- 
ons. 

In July, 1868, Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, son of the colonial secre. 
tary at Natal, undertook to descend the Limpopo, and ascertain where 
it entered the Indian Ocean, and whether there were any obstructions 
at its mouth or in its lower course. Repeated attempts had been 
made to find the entrance to the river, but all had hitherto proved un- 
successful. Mr. Erskine made Leydenburg, a small town in the east- 
ern part of the Transvaal Republic, his starting-point, and, late in 
July, marched directly thence to the junction of the Oliphant River 
with the Limpopo, and, embarking in a boat at that point, descended 
to the ocean, finding the river without serious rapids or shoals, and, 
unlike most African rivers, with no delta-or malarious marshes at its 
mouth. He regards it as navigable for steamers of good size to the 
mouth of the Oliphant River, and perhaps higher. Its embouchure 
into the ocean is near Inhampura, and so considerably farther south, 
and nearer Natal, than geographers have supposed. When communi- 
cation by steamer with the country in the immediate vicinity of the 
gold-fields is once established, this region will be even more accessible 
than most of the gold districts of Australia. 

It is not easy to predict what will be the effect of this discovery, 
and of thé still more recent discovery of diamonds in the adjacent re- 
gion, on the future exploration of Africa. The towns and villages which 
will inevitably spring up in the gold-region, peopled, as they will be, 
mainly by Europeans, wili be valuable advance-posts in the hitherto 
unexplored territory, from which travellers can go forward into that 
vast tract which now is more entirely unknown than any portion of 
our globe. From the east and the west, from the north and the south, 
the lines of discovery are approximating, until we may hope, ere long, 
to have a map of Africa on which there shall be no broad territory 








branded as “ unknown,” and the young and daring spirits of England 
and America will be obliged to seek for new and untried sensations in 
the centre of Asia, of South America, or on the Arctic or Antarctic 


Continents. 
L. P. Brocxerr. 
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Va 
AS A PUBLIC MAN. 


HUS far we have attempted only to describe the life of the pri- 
vate Egyptian gentleman, who lives at ease on his income, and 
literally “‘ kills time” without utilizing it. But this is a very small 
class—smaller in Egypt than in most countries—owing to the absence 
of any hereditary aristocracy outside of the reigning family, and the 
rapid mutations of position and fortune under the rule of a dynasty 
more absolute than that of Russia. The me:e whim of the vice- 
roy may make the pipe-bearer of to-day the high public functionary 
of to-morrow, and reduce the pompous pacha to the condition of the 
exile and beggar with equal promptitude. “ Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” defined by our highest authority as “ inalien- 
able rights,” are found to be very easily alienated in tue East, and, 
under most of the previous reigns in Egypt, have been held by a most 
uncertain tenure. 

Commerce is not regarded as an employment suited to the East- 
ern gentleman; and law, medicine, and literature, do not rise to 
the dignity of professions in a country whose interpreters of law 
are the ulemas, or priests; whose medicines are locks of hair 
placed on saints’ tombs; and where professional doctors are un- 
known, and whose chief literature is of an oral description, derived 
from two books, the “ Koran” and “The Thousand-and-one Nights.” 

Public life, therefore, is the ambition, and office-holding the occu- 
pation, of nine out of ten of the Egyptian gentlemen ; and it is made 
to pay as well as in this country—not by the salaries, which are 
amail, ’;:t by the “ perquisites,” which are infinite. Indeed, this is so 
well understood, that Mehemet Ali, having accidentally taken a fancy 
to that rara avis, a really conscientious man, and, having elevated him 
from a lower post to a higher one in the custom-house on his plea of 
insufficiency of pay in the first, lost all patience on being the third 
time importuned for another change on the same pretext. 

“T know well,” said the irate viceroy, “that the salary.is small, 
but two of your predecessors in the same place are now men of for- 
tune. If you are such an homan” (ass) “as not to be able to profit 
by it in the same way, you deserve to starve.” 

The man took the royal counsel, dropped his scruples, and grew as 
rich and “respected” as some of our public characters here who 
adopt the same code of ethics. 

The temptations to abuse trusts confided to them are greater there 
than here. In the first place, there is no responsibility to a public, 
which does not exist in those communities, and where publicity 
through the press is not to be feared, even did anybody read the few 
journals published in the Ottoman dominions. Secondly: the office- 
holder retains his office by the uncertain tenure of his viceroy’s, or 
superior’s, will or caprice, and, therefore, must “ make hay while the 
sun shines.” Thirdly: he knows that everybody, from the grade im- 
mediately below the viceroy, accepts “ presents”—in other words, 
plunders those immediately below him, ending with the sheik el 
valler, or sheik of the village, who bastinadoes the soles of the feet 
of the miserable fellahs, or peasantry, until the torture extracts the 
last copper para out of their mouths, where they have concealed it in 
the hope of holding out long enough to save it. The great vice of all 
Eastern administrations hitherto has been bribery, known by the eu- 
phonious name of “bakshish,” or presents, with which the in- 
ferior buys justice, or forbearance, or the possession of his own, from. 
persons in authority. 

Whether, among his new reforms, the enlightened prince, who now 
rules over Egypt under the new title of Khédive, is attempting to in- 
troduce this, the Roving American cannot say ; but he does know that 
his predecessor, Said Pacha, did essay that experiment, and broke @ 
brave and loyal heart in trying to change, like Aladdin, his old lamps 
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for new. Every Egyptian gentleman, therefore, on arriving at years 
of puberty—say sixteen—turns his attention to two things—estab- 
lishing his harem by getting a wife, and procuring an office with 
good appointments and prospective bakshishes. 

The first matter gives him personally no trouble. Courtship and 
flirtation, or making one’s self agreeable to the “ object of affections,” 
are impossible in a state of society where such object is invisible, as 
well as all other feminine objects, except one’s mother and grand- 
mother, and disreputable gawazhie, or dancing-girls, of most une- 
quivocal character. 

The wife is sought for and provided by his female relatives, and 
he has to take her on their description, and by their inventory of her 
charms of mind and person. All the trouble our Egyptian gentleman 
has before marriage is on the day preceding and on the wedding-day, 
when the fantastic marriage-festivals are in course of celebration, 
and he beholds his almond-eyed gazelle for the first time when he 
lifts her veil in the bridal-chamber, the illimitable resources of the 
photograph even being denied him. 

So his barem is provided for, and, whatever his troubles may be 
after marriage, its sacred veil usually conceals them from the world. 
So let them also be sacred to us, consoling ourselves with the thought 
that not even Indiana can boast of greater facilities for release from 
the conjugal yoke, or Utah for many wives, than the land of Moses 
and Rameses. The Turk may have four legal wives all at once, 
and, with the great facilities for divorce, a man who lives to a good 
old age may equal the patriarchs or King Solomon, even in these 
degenerate days, and convulse the soul of our own Brigham with emo- 
tions of envy. Mt. Lane had a highly-respectable friend at Cairo, 
who had rejoiced in eighty different wives during his very-much-mar- 
ried life of sixty years. : 

So our Egyptian friend has no difficulty om the first head. The 
second requisite for respectability, viz:, the official position, costs 
more trouble, unless the young man have influential relatives, or is 
befriended by some important person near the viceroy or one of his 
high officials—say by the barber or eunuch of some high’ perscnage, 
these being the confidential retainers. 

The barber, who every morning takes between bis knees the head 
of the personage, soaping it softly over and shaving it as smooth as a 
billiard-ball, that the turban (or fez) may “gird the shaven brow,” is 
probably the most influential, and has more opportunities of approach- 
ing familiarly the great. But the eunuch, who is also a person of 
great trust, having in charge what is supposed to represent the heart 
of the personage, is a most valuable ally in all ambitious aspirations, 
and, being as covetous as he is cruel, can be won over by “ bakshish 
kitteer ’—liberal largess. 

Any outside influence brought to bear on the harem also, such as 
that of the dellabs, or saleswomen to the harems, tells; for Eastern 
men are much influenced by their wives, who love political as well as 
amorous intrigue—possibly because they see so little of them. 
Through some one of these back-door influences our Egyptian passes 
into office, and the guiding principle he carries into it is to utilize it 
to the greatest extent in the shortest possible time, and to do as little 
as he safely can for his salary. In these two particulars, it strikes 
the Roving American, after a lengthened absence from his native 
land, that the Egyptian spirit and practice are not altogether unknown 
even in this republican land. 

But your Eastern office-holder differs from your Western in some 
important items. Thus he makes no loud pretensions as to public 
virtue, nor adds hypocrisy to his other vices. It is true he accepts 
and pockets his bribe under the name of “ present” (bakshish), but 
why need we use an ugly name for an agreeable thing? and he never 
pretends that it really is any thing but a bribe, and feels in honor 
bound to give value received for it. 

It has been truly as well as wittily said that there were seventeen 
kings in Egypt, viz., the viceroy, fifteen foreign consuls-general, and one 
greater than all combined, King Bakshish, who rules “ the court, the 
camp, the grove,” in the East, as well as in some small and re- 
mote countries of the West—of course, where our own bird of free- 
dom never soared or screamed, and far, far remote from the sacred 
soil which bears the hallowed name of Washington ! 

Office-hours in the East are very irregular, except in some few of 
the government departments, where rigid rules are necessary; but 
punctuality, order, method, and red-tape, are sadly wanting every- 
where. 








The office itself into which you are ushered is usually a bare, un- 


' furnished room, in a barrack of a building, with dirty, slipshod Copts 
| and Syrians in their long black robes, with pen and inkhorn thrust in 


at their girdles, shuffling about in their red slippers from room to room. 
They are the chief clerks and accountants in Egypt, posts which the 
Turks and other natives are too lazy and too ignorant to fill. 

Where it is not necessary for a high official even to know how to 
sign his own name to documents, a duty which he performs with his 
seal-ring and a little Indian-ink, why should he trouble himself with 
the three R’s of Alderman Curtis, “ Reading, riting, and rithmetic ?™ 
Accordingly, very few Egyptian gentlemen of the old school did 
trouble themselves to acquire those accomplishments, although the 
new school of Egyptians, under the more enlightened rule of the two 
last viceroys, has been educated at London and Paris, and numbers 
many cultivated men in its ranks. Nubar Bey, the Reschid Pacha of 
Egypt, can read, write, and speak, with equal fluency and precision, 
almost every European language, and many of the younger Egyptians, 
such as Halil Bey, Loutfy Bey (whose wife is a New-Yorker), are 
equally well instructed. Yet still the great majority of the high 
functionaries are not educated men, a superficial smattering of French 
being their chief educational acquisition, and their ignorance of all 
foreign topics marvellous to witness. Ismail Pacha, the present Khé- 
dive, himself a well-educated man, is striving hard to bestow the 
blessings of education on his people, but it is up-hill work, owing to 
native apathy and reverence for old usages among the masses. 

Let us follow one of these Copt accountants, and enter an office. 
There is only a small divan in one corner, covered with chintz, on which 
are piled, in great confusion, a number of long slips of paper covered 
with Arabic writing. Squatted in one corner of the divan is a portly 
figure, pipe in hand, stamping with his seal-ring these strips of paper, 
which the Copt clerks hand him, seldom taking the trouble even to 
glance at their contents, and sinking back with a grunt of satisfuc- 
tion when his arduous duties are completed. 

He rises when you enter and are presented to him, courteously sa- 
lutes you, and seats you by his side, sweeping a mass of papers on 
the dirty stone floor, to make room for you, and, immediately ordering 
fresh pipes, serenely smokes with you as long as you choose to re- 
main, without troubling himself about his business avocations. 

In the judicial functions more energy is displayed, and substantial 
justice often awarded, where King Bakshish does not intervene. 

I believe the stranger and the poor man really have a better 
chance in a Turkish court, under a native cadi, than under more im- 
posing forms in the West. But the “dignity of the court,” in so far 
as outward appearances go, is not preserved at all, and an almost lu- 
dicrous familiarity seems to preside over the discussions between the 
judges and the culprits brought before them, who baw] out vociferously 
their pleas in propria persona, without the intervention of an ad- 
vocate. 

The judicial function in the East, except as connected with some 
other official position, such as chief of police, or governor, is not 
rated very high, nor attains the dignity it does with us. Places 
which bring the possessor near the person of the sovereign rank 
higher, and are more prized, the government being purely a personal 
one—an Eastern Cesarism, pure and undefiled. 

One of the most marked results of office-holding there is precisely 
the reverse of what happens here, and that is, every office-holder 
grows portly and fat, and the longer he remains in office the larger he 
looms up before the public gaze. Whether it be that their perquisites 
are more nutritious, or their consciences less troublesome than in other 
climes, the Roving American deposeth not, but states the fact as a 
curious one. 

But already the Roving American, though his experiences in that 
clime were recent, begins to recognize that in Egypt, as elsewhere, the 
“ good old times” are giving way to the new, which do not seem quite 
so good. 

Now that the familiar viceroy is transmuted into the Khédive, 
with American officers organizing his army, and Cairo rejoices in 
the apparition of a Parliament of Notables in baggy breeches and 
fez caps, who is there that does not begin to fear for the disap- 
pearance of the distinctive East—the East of our boyhood, the fairy 
realm of Haroun el Raschid, and of “ The Thousand-and-one Nights ? ” 
To seize and photograph these dissolving views, which still live in his ~ 
memory and heart, is the purpose of these sketches by the Ro ing 
American. 
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At I, 
y see Falls of Niagara and the Natu- 
f ral Bridge are justly esteemed the 
most remarkable curiosities in North 
America. So exceptional is the beauty, 
mingled with sublimity, of these fa- 
mous scenes, that thoughtless persons 
have characterized them as “ freaks of 
Nature.” But in Nature—great, bene- 
- ) ficent, and doing all things in order—there are no 
4, Ab freaks. She shows her power in the grand cataract, 
an spammed with its rainbow, and in the dizzy arch of 
the Natural Bridge, as in the daisy and the violet 
i she shows her grace and beauty. 

The Natural Bridge, the character and formation 
of whose upper portion are displayed in the first of 
the accompanying sketches, has been, from about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, an object of curi- 
osity and admiration in Europe as well as in America. 
Whatever traveller came to the Western World, to 
compare its natural grandeur with the grandeur of 
art and architecture in the countries he had left, went first, 
in the North, to the Falls of Niagara, and, in the South, to 
the world-famous bridge. Among these may be mentioned 
the courtly and distinguished Marquis de Chastellux, major- 
general in the French Army and member of the Institute, 
who in 1781 visited the place, and from whose rare volumes 
we present a few paragraphs which may interest the reader: 

“Having thus travelled for two hours,” writes the mar- 
quis, “we at last descended a steep declivity, and then 
mounted another. .... At last my guide said to me: ‘ You 
desire to see the Natural Bridge—don’t you, sir? You 
are now upon it; alight and go twenty steps either to 
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the right or left, and you will see this prodigy.’ I had perceived 
that there was on each side a considerable deep hollow, but 
the trees had prevented me from forming any judgment or paying 
much attention to it. Approaching the precipice, I saw, at first, two 
great masses or chains of rocks, which formed the bottom of a ra- 
vine, or, rather, of an immense abyss. But, placing myself, not with- 
out precaution, upon the brink of the precipice, I saw that these two 
buttresses were joined under my feet, forming a vault of which I 
could yet form no idea but of its height. After enjoying this mag- 
nificently-tremendous spectacle, which many persons could not bear 
to look at, I went to the western side, the aspect of which was rot 
less imposing, but more picturesque This Thebais, these ancient 











The arch is not complete ; the eastern part of it not being so large 
as the western, because the mountain is more elevated on this than 
on the opposite side. It is very extraordinary that at the bottom of 
the stream there appear no considerable ruins, no trace of any violent 
laceration which could have destroyed the kernel of the rock and have 
left the upper part alone subsisting ; for that is the only hypothesis 
that can account for such a prodigy: We can have no possible recourse 
either to a volcano or a deluge, no trace of a sudden conflagration or of 
a slow and tedious undermining by the water.” 

The point here touched upon is one of the most interesting, in a 
scientific view, connected with this famous curiosity. The marquis, 
it will be seen, declares his conviction that the “ prodigy” was neither 
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VIEW OF THE NATURAL SRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 


pines, these enormous masses of rocks, so much the more astonish- 
ing as they appear to possess a wild symmetry, and rudely to concur, 
as it were, in forming a certain design—all this apparatus of rude and 
shapeless Nature, which art attempts in vain, attacks at once the 
senses and the thoughts, and excites a gloomy and melancholy ad- 
miration.” ' 


Such are the terms in which the gallant marquis describes his first 


Sensations, when, as yet, the view from the summit was all he had 
seen. He goes on to say: 

“ But it is at the foot of these rocks, on the edge of a little stream 
Which flows under this immense arch, that we must judge of its 
astonishing structure. There we discover its immense spurs, its back- 
bendings, and those profiles which architecture might have given it. 


| 


caused by a volcanic upheaval, a conflagration burning in the heart 
of the rock-ribbed mountain, nor by the attrition of water slowly 
wearing away the stubborn limestone. These views are supported by 
men of science, as the following paragraphs will show. They are taken 
from the memoir of the Baron de Turpin, an engineer of ability, sent 
by the Comte de Rochambeau to measure the great structure : 

" “The mass of rock and stone which loads this arch,” says the 
baron, “is forty-nine feet solid on the key of the great centre, and 
thirty-seven on that of the small one; and, as we find about the same 
difference in taking the level of the hill, it may be supposed that the 
roof is on a level the whole length of the key. It is proper to ob- © 
serve that the live rock continues also the whole thickness of the 
arch, and that on the opposite side it is only twenty-five feet wide in 
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its greatest breadth, and becomes gradually narrower. The whole 
arch seems to be formed of one and the same stone; for the joints 
which one remarks are the effect of lightning, which struck this part 
in 1779. The other head has not the smallest vein, and the intrados 
is so smooth that the martins, which fly around it in great numbers, 
cannot fasten on it. The abutments, which have a geutle slope, are 
entire, and, without being absolute planes, have all the polish which a 
current of water would give to unhewn stone in a certain time. The 
four rocks adjacent to the abutments seem to be perfectly homo- 
geneous, and to have a very trifling slope. The two rocks on the right 
bank of the rivulet are two hundred feet high above the surface of 
the water, the intrados of the arch a hundred and fifty, and the two 
rocks on the left bank a hundred and eighty.” 

The baron then proceeds, as though weary of his “ great centres,” 
“ intrados,” and other technicalities, to burst forth with : 

“If we consider this bridge simply as a picturesque object, we 
are struck with the majesty with which it towers in the valley. The 
white-oaks which grow upon it seem to rear their lofty summits to 
the clouds, while the same trees which border on the rivulet appear 
like shrubs.” 

This exhibition of sentiment, however, appears to exhaust the 
baron’s stock, and he returns to his better-loved science, adding : 

“We see that these rocks, being of a calcareous nature, exclude 
every idea of a volcano, which, besides, cannot be reconciled with the 
form of the bridge and its adjacent parts. If it be supposed that this 
astonishing arch is the effect of a current of water, we must suppose, 
likewise, that this current has had the force to break down and carry to 
a@ great distance a mass of five thousand cubic fathoms, for there remains 

‘not the slightest trace of such an operation.” 

What, then, was the mystery of the origin of this celebrated 
structure? Science is powerless in face of the wonder, and perhaps, 
after all, the conclusion of De Chastellux is the only one attainable— 
that “it is to the labor only of the Creator that we owe the magnifi- 
cent construction of the Natural Bridge ”’—to which he adds: “ The 
opinion of the Comte de Buffon, whom I have since consulted, has 
left me no doubt upon the subject.” 

From this strictly scientific, but, we think, suggestive and interest- 
ing, view of the great curiosity, we pass to details and circumstances 
connected with it, calculated, perhaps, to interest in a larger degree 
the general reader. 

Mr. Feun's second drawing furnishes a distant view of the bridge, 
the surrounding country, and objects in its vicinity. It will recall, 
doubtless, to. many persons, agreeable. recollections of the landscape 
which saluted their eyes as they first drew near the place—and 
the names of such are legion, for the spot has been, for more 
than half a century, the resort of parties led by a desire to explore 
the beauties of the romantic scene. Of the daring of some of these 
visitors, in climbing, or venturing to the brink of the precipice, we 
shall give one or two instances, kept alive by tradition. Among these 
traditions, the most thrilling is that of the unshrinking nerve dis- 
played by Miss Randolph, a young Virginienne, a great belle of her 
time, which was the early portion of the present century. The young 
lady had ridden, with a gay party of youthful maidens and gallant 
cavaliers, to the bridge, and reached it on a beautiful evening of sum- 
mer. Miss Randolph is said, by those who knew and remember her, 
to have been a young lady of surpassing loveliness—tall, slender, with 
sparkling eyes, cheeks all roses, and noted for her gayety and mirth- 
ful abandon. Reaching the summit of the bridge, the party dis- 
mounted, cautiously approached the brink, fringed with trees grow- 
ing among the rocks, and gazed into the gulf beneath. Of the terri- 
fying character of the spectacle, President Jefferson's words will give 
some idea : 

“Though the sides of the bridge are provided, in some parts, with 
a parapet of rocks,” he says, “yet few men have resolution to walk 
to them and look over into the abyss. You involuntarily fall on your 
hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and look over it. Looking down 
from this height about a minute gave me a violent headache ; the view 
is painful and intolerable.” 

Reaching this dizzy brink, the party of young ladies and gentle- 
men gazed below, when one of the gallants, pointing to the broken 
stump of a huge cedar which had once towered aloft upon a jagged 
abutment, separated by an intervening cieft from the main structure, 
expressed his conviction that no human being lived sufficiently daring 
to stand erect upon it. A gay laugh echoed the words, a silken scarf 





brushed by him, and the whole party uttered a cry of terror—Miss 
Randolph, at one bound, had reached and now stood erect upon the 
dizzy pinnacle. Tradition relates that her companions looked at her, 
white and speechless, as so many corpses. Her death seemed certain. 
A wild spirit of bravado had given her courage for this terrible pro- 
ceeding ; but, perched thus on her slight footing above the frightful 
abyss, she must lose her nerve, grow dizzy, and be hurled upon the 
rocks beneath—the beautiful being of a moment since—a mass of 
mangled and unrecognizable flesh and bones. For an instant, the 
daring young lady stood erect, riding-whip in hand, her scarf floating 
her eyes sparkling with triumph; then, at a single bound, she re- 
gained her former position, and, with a gay laugh, asked if any gen- 
tleman could do as much. 

Tradition declares that, despite their gallantry, the youthful cava- 
liers exhibited their good judgment by declining ; and it is probable 
that the worthy reader of this will approve, as the writer does, their 
excellent sense. 

“Miss Randolph’s Stump” remained in its place for many years, 
and the incident gave the young lady a species of celebrity through- 
out Virginia. 

Illustrations of the bridge, from below and above, will appear in 


the ensuing number of the Journat. 
Joun Esten Cooke. 








THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


T the great exposition, 

At Paris held in eighteen sixty-seven, 
Miscalled the World’s, because the world was there, 
To spend its cash called spare, 

But not to profit by the fair, 

Given by Fair France to better her condition, 
By bringing to her dough some foreign leaven 
To make it rise, alas! to fall again, 

And turn her pain to pain— 


Two monarchs came, 

The very first in European fame: . 

One was the Prussian William, gray and tall ; 

The other, Alexander, 

The Russian czar, himself not very small— 

The man who tried to imitate Leander, 

And swim the Hellespont—without the drowning— 
And yet will do’t, in spite of England’s frowning. 


Well, these two monarchs greatly liked each other ; 
They called each other brother ; 

They wandered through the streets and avenues, 
And smaller rves, 

And boulevards, and Champ de Mars, 

Without a single aide-de-camp or servant, 

Of every little whim to be observant, 

Alone, and quite unknown— 

In short, incog. 

Que sais-je what they sought? Perhaps ’twas prog, 
Peculiar prog, the taste of frog, 

Or steak of horse, 

To know what sort of meats the French would feed on, 
When William should come back with armed force— 
A little plan, perhaps, they then agreed on ; 
Perhaps to study 

The natural history of man—and woman 

(A science very human), 

And see grisettes, the ruddy, 

In pretty little caps, 

Which they don’t doff, on dit, when taking naps. 


So it fell out, one day, 

The monarchs had been asked by Nap to dine, 
To taste imperial wine, 

Entirely sans fagon, no sort of party, 

But just to eat and drink, and have a hearty 
Laugh at the world’s expense—a royal time ; 
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Surely, that’s no great crime, 
For kings and emperors must be very serious— 
They must not laugh in public, nor appear 
Otherwise than imperial and imperious, 

For very fear 

That other folks will think that they are men, 
And pry into their titles now and then. 


Well, on this day, when they were asked to dine, 
And to do so “ did seriously incline,” 

They found themselves far distant from the spot— 
The streets quite dusty, and the weather hot— 
When, looking at his watch, the king cried out: 
“Why, what are we about ? 

We dine at seven, ‘and now ’tis half-past six ; 
We're surely in a fix! 

Here are we now, a mile across the Seine, 
About the Latin Quarter, 

While in the Tuileries the best champagne 

Is in iced water.” 

“ And then, besides, far worse betides,” 

Said Alexander—“ we don’t know the way, 

And not a carriage or a cabriolet, 

Quatre places ou deux, appears in sight. 

Was ever such a plight ?” 

“No matter,” said King William; “let us try 
To learn the way from some kind passer-by.” 
And so, accosting a good-looking man, 

He said: “ Monsieur, pray tell me, if you can— 
And if you please— 

The nearest way to reach the Tuileries.” 

“ Mais certainement *—the Frenchman bowed quite double— 
“T can with little trouble ; 

I go myself to dine at Les Trois Fréres, 

And pass the palace on my journey there: 

So go with me.” And, thanking him, they went— 
Conductor Heaven-sent— 

By cross-streets and short cuts the nearest way, 
Until at length they came upon the quai. 

Thus, travelling fast and far, 

They crossed the river by the Pont des Arts, 
And stood before the palace-portal wide ; 

And then their guide, 

Waving his hand with graceful courtesy, 
Outspoke : “ Messieurs, voici 

Les Tuileries ; and now, if I may ask, 

As guiding you has been a pleasant task, 

And as you seem to Paris come from far, 

Pray tell me who you are.” : 

The emperor raised his hat and bowed, 

As if to say, “ You do me proud,” 

And said: “I am the Emperor of Russia, sir!” 
The king raised his, 

And, with unaltered phiz, 

Replied: “ And I the King of Prussia, sir!” 


And here, no doubt, the matter would have ended, 
But that the kind Parisian seemed offended 

At what to him was a discourteous joke. 

Then Alexander spoke: 

“Pray tell us too your name, the name of one 
Who for our sakes this courteous deed has done.” 


The Frenchman took his hat entirely off, 
And, with a shrug that had a spice of scoff, 
Shaking his head, he simply said : 

“Tam the Emperor of China, sirs! 

How strangely it occurs 

That such great men should, now and then, 
Each other meet in Paris, as we do! 

Two emperors and a German king—parbdleu ! 
Parbleu! Messieurs!! Adieu!!!” 

And, bowing low, he left them lost in wonder, 
And then to fear that they had made a blunder ; 











But, when at last they saw his true intent, 
The king said, “‘ Sapperment !” 

And Alexander swore a Russian oath, * 
Quite strong enough for both. 

Then each laughed roaringly, and held his side; 
They laughed until they cried, 

And thus were hardly able 

To tell the story at Napoleon’s table. 


They had a jolly time, and many toasts— 

“The Fair,” “ La France,” and “ their imperial hosts ; ” 
But many a bumper quaffed each royal diner 

To “Hip! hurrah! tae Emperor or Cuina!” 


Henri pe Coissy. 
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[From Advance-sheets of Darwin’s New Work.*] 


E who wishes to decide whether man is the modified descendant 
of some preéxisting form, would probably first inquire whether 
man varies, however slightly, in bodily structure and in mental facul- 
ties; and if so, whether the variations are transmitted to his offspring 
in accordance with the laws which prevail with the lower animals; 
such as that of the transmission of characters to the same age or sex. 
Again, are the variations the result, as far as our ignorance permits 
us to judge, of the same general causes, and are they governed by the 
same general laws, as in the case of other organisms; for instance, by 
correlation, the inherited effects of use and disuse, etc.? Is man sub- 
jected to similar malconformations, the result of arrested develop- 
ment, of reduplication of parts, etc., and does he display in any of his 
anomalies reversion to some former and ancient type of structure ? 
It might also naturally be inquired whether man, like so many other 
animals, has given rise to varieties and sub-races, differing but slightly 
from each other, or to races differing so much that they must be classed 
as doubtful species? How are such races distributed over the world; 
and how, when crossed, do they react on each other, both in the first 
and succeeding generations? And so with many other points. 

The inquirer would next come to the important point, whether man 
tends to increase at so rapid a rate, as to lead to occasional severe 
struggles for existence, and consequently to beneficial variations, 
whether in body or mind, being preserved, and injurious ones elimi- 
nated. Do the races or species of men, whichever term may be applied, 
encroach on and replace each other, so that some finally become ex- 
tinct? We shall see that all these questions, as indeed is obvious in 
respect to most of them, must be answered in the affirmative,dén the 
same manner as with the lower animals. 

It is notorious that man is constructed on the same general type 
or model with other mammals. All the bones in his skeleton can 
be compared with corresponding bones in a monkey, bat, or seal. So 
it is with his muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and internal viscera. The 
brain, the most important of all the organs, follows the same law, as 
shown by Huxley and other anatomists. Bischoff, who is a hostile 
witness, admits that every chief fissure and fold in the brain of man 
has its analogy in that of the orang; but he adds that at no period of 
development do their brains perfectly agree; nor could this be ex- 
pected, for otherwise their mental powers would have been the same. 

Man is liable to receive from the lower animals, and to communi- 
cate to them, certain diseases, as hydrophobia, variola, the glanders, 
etc.; and this fact proves the close similarity of their tissues and 
blood, both in minute structure and composition, far more plainly 
than does their comparison under the best microscope, or by the aid 
of the best chemical analysis. Monkeys are liable to many of the 
same non-contagious diseases as we are; thus Rengger, who carefully 
observed for a long time the Cebus Azare in its native land, found it 
liable to catarrh, with the usual symptoms, and which when often re- 
current led to consumption. These monkeys suffered also from apo- 
plexy, inflammation of the bowels, and cataract in the eye. The 
younger ones when shedding their milk-teeth often died from fever. 
Medicines produced the same effect on them as on us. Many kinds 
of monkeys have a strong taste for tea, coffee, and spirituous liquors : 
they will also, as I have myself seen, smoke tobacco with pleasure. 
Brehm asserts that the natives of northeastern Africa catch the wild 
baboons by exposing vessels with strong beer, by which they are made 
drunk. Hs has seen some of these animals, which he kept in con- 
finement, in this state; and he gives a laughable account of their be- 
havior and strange grimaces. On the following morning they were 
very cross and dismal; they held their aching heads with both hands, 
and wore a most pitiable expression ; when beer or wine was offered 
them, they turned away with disgust, but relished the juice of lemons.. 
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An American monkey, an Ateles, after getting drunk on brandy, would 
never touch it again, and thus was wiser than many men. These 
trifling facts prove how similar the nerves of taste must be in monkeys 
and man, and how similarly their whole nervous system is affected. 

Man is infested with internal parasites, sometimes causing fatal 
effects, and is plagued by external parasites, all of which belong to the 
same genera or families with those infesting other mammals. Man is 
subject like other mammals, birds, and even insects, to that mysteri 
ous law, which causes certain normal processes, such as gestation, as 
well as the maturation and duration of various diseases, to follow 
lunar periods. His wounds are repaired by the same process of heal- 
ing; and the stumps left after the amputation of his limbs occasionally 
possess, especially during an early embryonic period, some power of 
regeneration, as in the lowest animals. 

The whole process of that most important function, the reproduc- 
tion of the species, is strikingly the same in all mammals, from the 
first act of courtship by the male to the birth and nurturing of the 
young. Monkeys afte born in almost as helpless a condition as our 
own infants ; and in certain genera the young differ fully as much in 
appearance from the adults, as do our children from their full-grown 
parents. It has been urged by some writers as an important dis- 
tinction, that with man the young arrive at maturity at a much later 
age than with any other animal: but if we look to the races of man- 
kind which inhabit tropical countries the difference is not great, for 
the orang is believed not to be adult till the age of from ten to fifteen 
years. Man differs from woman in size, bodily strength, hairiness, 
etc., as well as in mind, in the same manner as do the two sexes of 
many mammals. It is, in short, scarcely possible to- exaggerate the 
close correspondence in general structure, in the minute structure of 
the tissues, in chemical composition, and in constitution, between man 
and the higher animals, especially the anthropomorphous apes. 

Man is developed from an ovule, about the one hundredth and 
twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter, which differs in no respect from 
the ovules of other animals. The embryo itself at a very early period 
can hardly be distinguished from that of other members of the verte- 
brate kingdom. At this period the arteries run in arch-like branches, 
as if to carry the blood to branchie which are not present in the higher 
vertebrata, though the slits on the sides of the neck still remain, 
marking their former position. At a somewhat later period, when the 
extremities are developed, “‘ the feet of lizards and mammals,” as the 
illustrious Von Baer remarks, “the wings and feet of birds, no less 
than the hands and feet of man, all arise from the same fundamental 
form.” “It is,” says Professor Huxley, “quite in the latter stages 
of development that the young human being presents marked differ- 
ences from the young ape, while the latter departs as much from the 
dog in its developments, as the man does. Startling as this last as- 
sertion may appear to be, it is demonstrably true.” 

After the foregoing statements made by such high authorities, it 
would be superfluous on my part to give a number of borrowed details, 
showing that the embryo of man closely resembles that of other mam- 
mals: I will conclude with a quotation from Huxley, who, after ask- 
ing, Does man originate in a different way from a dog, bird, frog, or 
fish? says: “‘The reply is not doubtful for a moment; without ques- 
tion, the mode of origin and the early stages of the development of 
man are identical with those of the animals immediately below him in 
the scale: without a doubt in these respects, he is far nearer to apes, 
than the apes are to the dog.” 


The bearing of the three great classes of facts now given is unmis- 
takable. But it would be superfluous here fully to recapitulate the 
line of argument given in detail in my “Origin of Species.” The 
homological construction of the whole frame in the members of the 
same class is intelligible, if we admit their descent from a common 
progenitor, together with their subsequent adaptation to diversified 
conditions. On any other view the similarity of pattern between the 
hand of a man or monkey, the foot of a horse, the flipper of a seal, the 
wing of a bat, etc., is utterly inexplicable. It is no scientific explana- 
tion to assert that they have all been formed on the same ideal plan. 
With respect to development, we can clearly understand, on the prin- 
ciple of variations supervening at a rather late embryonic period, and 
being inherited at a corresponding period, bow it ‘is that the embryos 
of wonderfully different forms should still retain, more or less perfect- 
ly, the structure of their common progenitor. No other explanation 
has ever been given of the marvellous fact that the embryo of a man, 
dog, seal, bat, reptile, etc., can at first hardly be distinguished from 
each other. In order to understand the existence of rudimentary 
organs, we have only to suppose that a former progenitor possessed 
the parts in question in a perfect state, and that under changed habits 
of life they became greatly reduced, either from simple disuse, or 
through the natural selection of those individuals which were least 
encumbered with a superfluous part, aided by the other means previ- 
ously indicated. 

Thus we can understand how it has come to pass that man, and all 
other vertebrate animals, have been constructed on the same general 
model, why they pass through the same early stages of development, 
and why they retain certain rudiments in common, Consequently we 
ought frankly to admit their community of descent; to take any other 








view, is to admit that our own structure, and that of all the animals 
around us, is a mere snare laid to entrap our judgment. This conclu- 
sion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the members of the whole 
animal series, and consider the evidence derived from their affinities or 
classification, their geographical distribution, and geological succes- 
sion. It is only our natural prejudice, and that arrogance which 
made our forefathers declare that they were descended from demigods, 
which lead us to demur to this conclusion. But the time will before 
long come when it will be thought wonderful that naturalists, who 
were well acquainted with the comparative structure and development 
of man and other mammals, should have believed that each was the 
work of a separate act of creation. 


As soon as some ancient member in the great series of the Pri- 
mates came, owing to a change in its manner of procuring subsist- 
ence, or to a change in the conditions of its native country, to live 
somewhat less on trees and more on the ground, its manner of pro- 
gression would have been modified; and in this case it would have 
had to become either more strictly quadrupedal or bipedal. Baboons 
frequent hilly and rocky districts, and only from necessity climb up 
high trees ; and they have acquired almost the gait of a dog. Man 
alone has become a biped; and we can, I think, partly see how he has 
come to assume his erect attitude, which forms one of the most con- 
spicuous differences between him and his nearest allies. Man could 
not have attained his present dominant position in the world without 
the use of his hands, which are so admirably adapted to act in obe- 
dience to his will. As Sir C. Bell insists, “the hand supplies all in- 
struments, and by its correspondence with the intellect gives him 
universal dominion.” But the hands and arms could hardly have be- 
come perfect enough to have manufactured weapons, or to have hurled 
stones and spears with a true aim, as long as they were habitually 
used for locomotion and for supporting the whole weight of the body, 
or as long as they were especially well adapted, as previously remarked, 
for climbing trees. Such rough treatment would also have blunted the 
sense of touch, on which their delicate use largely depends. From 
these causes alone it would have been an advantage to man to have 
become a biped; but, for many actions, it is almost necessary that 
both arms and the whole upper part of the body should be free ; and 
he must for this end stand firmly on his feet. To gain this great ad- 
vantage, the feet have been rendered flat, and the great-toe peculiarly 
modified, though this has entailed the loss of the power of prehen- 
sion. It accords with the principle of the division of physiological 
labor, which prevails throughout the animal kingdom, that, as the 
hands became perfected for prehension, the feet should have become 
perfected for support and locomotion. With some savages, how- 
ever, the foot has not altogether lost its prehensible power, as 
shown by their manner of climbing trees and of using them in other 
ways. 

— to a popular impression, the absence of a tail is emi- 
nently distinctive of man; but, as those apes which come nearest to 
man are destitute of this organ, its disappearance does not especially 
concern us. Nevertheless it may be well to own that no explanation, 
as far as I am aware, has ever been given of the loss of the tail by 
certain apes and man. Its loss, however, is not surprising, for it 
sometimes differs remarkably in length in species of the same genera: 
thus in some species of Macacus the tail is longer than the whole 
body, consisting of twenty-four vertebre ; in others it consists of a 
scarcely-visible stump, containing only three or four vertebre. In 
some kinds of baboons there are twenty-five, while in the mandrill 
there are ten very small stunted caudal vertebrx, or, according to Cu- 
vier, sometimes only five. This great diversity in the structure and 
length of the tail in animals belonging to the same genera, and fol- 
lowing nearly the same habits of life, renders it probable that the tail 
is not of much importance to them; and if so, we might have ex- 
pected that it would sometimes have become more or less rudimentary, 
in accordance with what we incessantly see with other structures. 
The tail almost always tapers toward the end, whether it be long or 
short ; and this, I presume, results from the atrophy, through disuse, 
of the terminal muscles, together with their arteries and nerves, lead- 
ing to the atrophy of the terminal bones. With respect to the 0s 
coccyx, which in man and the higher apes manifestly consists of the 
few basal and tapering segments of an ordinary tail, I have heard it 
asked how could these have become completely empedded within the 
body ; but there is no difficulty in this respect, for in many monkeys 
the basal segments of the true tail are thus embedded. For instance, 
Mr. Murie informs me that in the skeleton of a not full-grown Macacus 
inornatus, he counted nine or ten caudal vertebra, which altogether 
were only 1.8 inch in length. Of these the three basal ones appeared 
to have been embedded; the remainder forming the free part of the 
tail, which was only one inch in length, and half an inch in diameter. 
Here, then, the three embedded caudal vertebre plainly correspond 
with the four coalesced vertebre of the human os coccyx. 

As man at the present day is liable, like every other animal, to 
multiform individual differences or slight variations, so no doubt were 
the early progenitors of man; the variations being then as now in- 
duced by the same general causes, and governed by the same general 
and complex laws. As all animals tend to multiply beyond their 
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means of subsistence, so it must have been with the progenitors of 
man ; and this will inevitably have led to a struggle for existence and 
to natural selection. This latter process will have been greatly aided 
by the inherited effects of the increased use of parts; these two pro- 
cesses incessantly reacting on each other. It appears, also, as we 
shall hereafter see, that various unimportant characters have been ac- 
quired by man through sexual selection. An unexpected residuum 
of change, perhaps a large one, must be left to the assumed uniform 
action of those unknown agencies, which occasionally induce strongly- 
marked and abrupt deviations of structure in our domestic produc- 
tions. 

Judging from the habits of savages and of the greater number of 
the Quadrumana, primeval men, and even the ape-like progenitors of 
man, probably lived in society. With strictly social animals, natural 
selection sometimes acts indirectly on the individual, through the 
preservation of variations which are beneficial only to the community. 
A community, including a large number of well-endowed individuals, 
increases in number, and is victorious over other and less well- 
endowed communities; although each separate member may gain no 
advantage over the other members of the same community. With 
associated insects many remarkable structures, which are of little or 
no service to the individual or its own offspring, such as the pollen- 
collecting apparatus, or the sting of the worker-bee, or the great jaws 
of soldier-ants, have been thus acquired. With the higher social 
animals, I am not aware that any structure has been modified solely 
for the good of the community, though some are of secondary service 
to it. For instance, the horns of ruminants, and the great canine 
teeth of baboons appear to have been acquired by the males as weap- 
ons for sexual strife, but they are used in defence of the herd or troop. 
In regard to certain mental faculties the case, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, is wholly different; for these faculties have been 
chiefly, or even exclusively, gained for the benefit of the community ; 
the individuals composing the community being at the same time in- 
directly benefited. 

In regard to bodily size or strength, we do not know whether man 
is descended from some comparatively small species, like the chim- 
panzee, or from one as powerful as the gorilla; and, therefore, we 
cannot say whether man bas become larger and stronger, or smaller 
and weaker, in comparison with his progenitors. We should, how- 
ever, bear in mind that an animal possessing great size, strength, and 
ferocity, and which, like the gorilla, could defend itself from all ene- 
mies, would probably, though not necessarily, have failed to become 
social ; and this would most effectually have checked the acquirement 
by man of his higher mental qualities, such as sympathy and the love 
of his fellow-creatures. Hence it might have been an immense ad- 
vantage to man to have sprung from some comparatively weak crea- 
ture. 

The slight corporeal strength of man, his little speed, his want of 
natural weapons, etc., are more than counterbalanced, firstly by his 
intellectual powers, through which he has, while still remaining in a 
barbarous state, formed for himself weapons, tools, etc., and secondly 
by his social qualities, which lead him to give aid to his fellow-men, 
and to receive it in return. No country in the world abounds in a 
greater degree with dangerous beasts than Southern Africa ; no coun- 
try presents more fearful physical hardships than the arctic regions ; 
yet one of the puniest races, namely, the Bushmen, maintain them- 
selves in Southern Africa, as do the dwarfed Esquimaux in the arctic 
regions. The early progenitors of man were, no doubt, inferior in in- 
tellect, and probably in social disposition, to the lowest existing sav- 
ages ; but it is quite conceivable that they might have existed, or even 
flourished, if, while they gradually lost their brute-like powers, such 
as climbing trees, etc., they at the same time advanced in intellect. 
But granting that the progenitors of man were far more helpless and 
defenceless than any existing savages, if they had inhabited some 
warm continent, or large island, such as Australia or New Guinea, or 
Borneo (the latter island being now tenanted by the orang), they 
would not have been exposed to any special danger. In an area as 
large as one of these islands, the competition between tribe and tribe 
would have been sufficient, under favorable conditions, to have raised 
man, through the survival of the fittest, combined with the inherited 
effects of habit, to his present high position in the organic scale, 


. . . . . 


We are naturally led to inquire where was the birthplace of man 
at that stage of descent, when our progenitors diverged from the 
Catarhine stock [of apes]. The fact that they belonged to this stock 
clearly shows that they inhabited the Old World; but not Australia 
hor any oceanic island, as we may infer from the laws of geographical 
distribution. In each great region of the world, the living mammals 
are closely related to the extinct species of the same region. It is 
therefore probable that Africa was formerly inhabited by extinct apes 
closely allied to the gorilla and chimpanzee ; and as these two species 
are now man’s nearest allies, it is somewhat more probable that our 
early progenitors lived on the African Continent, than elsewhere. But 
it is useless to speculate on this subject, for an ape nearly as large as 
& man, namely, the Dryopithecus of Lartet, which was closely allied 
to the anthropomorphous Hylobates, existed in Europe during the 
Upper Miocene period; and since so remote a period the earth has 




















certainly undergone many = revolutions, and there has been ample 
time for migration on the largest scale. 

At the period and place, whenever and wherever it may have been, 
when man first lost his hairy covering, he probably inhabited a hot 
country ; and this would have been favorable for a frugiferous diet, on 
which, judging from analogy, he subsisted. We are far from know- 
ing how long ago it was when man first diverged from the Catarhine 
stock ; but this may have occurred at an epoch as remote as the Eocene 
period; for the higher apes had diverged from the lower apes as early 
as the Upper Miocene period, as shown by the existence of the Dryo- 
pithecus. We are also quite ignorant at how rapid a rate organisms, 
whether high or low in the scale, may under favorable circumstances 
be modified: we know, however, that some have retained the same 
form during an enormous lapse of time. From what we see going on 
under domestication, we learn that within the same period some of 
the co-descendants of the same species may be not at all changed, 
some a little, and some greatly changed. Thus it may have been with 
man, who has undergone a great amount of modification in certain 
characters in comparison with the higher apes. 


We have thus far endeavored rudely to trace the genealogy of the 
Vertebrata by the aid of their mutual affinities. We will now look to 
man as he exists; and we shall, I think, be able partially to restore 
during successive periods, but not in due order of time, the structure 
of our early progenitors. This can be effected by means of the rudi- 
ments which man still retains, by the characters which occasionally 
make their appearance in him through reversion, and by the aid of the 
principles of morphology and embryology. The various facts, to which 
I shall here allude, have been given in the previous chapters. The 
early progenitors of man were no doubt once covered with hair, both 
sexes having beards; their ears were pointed and capable of move- 
ment; and their bodies were provided with a tail, having the proper 
muscles. Their limbs and bodies were also acted on by many muscles 
which now only occasionally reappear, but are normally present in the 
Quadrumana. The great artery and nerve of the humerus ran through 
a supra-condyloid foramen. At this or some earlier period, the intes- 
tine gave forth a much larger diverticulum or cecum than that now 
existing. The foot, judging from the condition of the great-toe in the 
foetus, was then prehensile; and our progenitors, no doubt, were arbo- 
real in their habits, frequenting some warm, forest-clad land. The 
males were provided with great canine teeth, which served them as 
formidable weapons. 

At a much earlier period the uterus was double; the excreta were 
voided through a cloaca; and the eye was protected by a third eyelid 
or nictitating membrane. Ata still earlier period the progenitors of 
man must have been aquatic in their habits; for morphology plainly 
tells us that our lungs consist of a modified swim-bladder, which once 
served as a float. The clefts on the neck in the embryo of man show 
where the branchiew once existed. At about this period the true kid- 
neys were replaced by the corpora wolffiana. The heart existed as a 
simple pulsating vessel; and the chorda dorsalis took the place of a 
vertebral column. These early predecessors of man, thus seen in the 
dim recesses of time, must have been as lowly organized as the lancelet 
or amphioxus, or even still more lowly organized. 


. . 7 . . 


The most ancient progenitors in the kingdom of the Vertebrata, at 
which we are able to obtain an obscure glance, apparently consisted 
of a group of marine animals, resembling the larve of existing Ascid- 
ians. These animals probably gave rise to a group of fishes, as lowly 
organized as the lancelet; and from these the Ganoids, and other 
fishes like the Lepidosiren, must have been developed. From such 
fish a very small advance would carry us on to the amphibians, We 
have seen that birds and reptiles were once intimately connected to- 
gether; and the Monotremata now, in a slight degree, connect mam- 
mals with reptiles. But no one can at present say by what line of 
descent the three higher and related classes, namely, mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, were derived from either of the two lower vertebrate 
classes, namely, amphibians and fishes. In the class of mammals the 
steps are not difficult to conceive which led from the ancient Mono- 
tremata to the ancient Marsupials; and from these to the early pro- 
genitors of the placental mammals. We may thus ascend to the 
Lemuride ; and the interval is not wide from these to the Simiade. 
The Simiade then branched off into two great stems, the New World 
and Old World monkeys; and from the latter, at a remote period, Man, 
the wonder and glory of the Universe, proceeded. 

Thus we have given to man a pedigree of prodigious length, but 
not, it may be said, of noble quality. The world, it has often been re- * 
marked, appears as if it had long been preparing for the advent of 
man; and this, in one sense, is strictly true, for he owes his birth to a 
long line of progenitors, If any single link in this chain had never 
existed, man would not have been exactly what he nowis. Unless 
we wilfully close our eyes, we may, with our present knowledge, ap- 
proximately recognize our parentage; nor need we feel ashamed of it. 
The most humble organism is something much higher than the inor- © 
ganic dust under our feet; and no one with an ufibiassed mind can 
study any living creature, however humble, without being struck with 
enthusiasm at its marvellous structure and properties. 
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HE current American notions of France 
have been generally formed from su- 
perficial acquaintance with Paris, and a few 
famous authors like Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the modern novelists. But France and French 
character are suggestive of much more than 
Paris, and Voltaire, and the novel-writers. 
What most of us know about France is limited 
to the external aspects of Paris-life and to the 
Parisian writers. But these, though naturally 
having the ascendency of all light and sparkling 
bodies, represent only the most superficial 
traits of French character. The varied ele- 
ments of race and of temperaments, the op- 
posed and diverse moral and intellectual ma- 
terials of France, are sufficient to show the 
fallacy of generalizations which represent the 
Frenchman as a giddy, extravagant, irreli- 
gious, immoral being. Outside of the whirl 
of Paris, France has engendered men of as 
cold and hard a temperament as Scotland’s 
Knox, or New-England’s Edwards; soldiers 
as obstinate as Grant; statesmen as pure as 
Washington and lofty as Burke; she has 
produced Calvin, the root of a vast and 
sturdy religious democracy; Descartes, the 
great reformer and liberator of European in- 
tellect, who is said to have done for the intel- 
lectual world what Luther commenced in the 
ecclesiastical world; Pascal, than whom no 
English moralist is more grave, and precise, 
and searching; and L’Hoépital, the wise and 
disinterested statesman. The Frenchmen 
most widely celebrated, like Voltaire and De 
Musset, for vivacity and shallowness, and yet 
for penetrating and stimulative wit, are, after 
all, like the light and sparkling wine of Cham- 
pagne, significant of but a part of France. 
We must not overlook the crafty and quarrel- 
some Norman; we must make room for what 
Burgundy has given to France, the richest 
wine and the grandest eloquence, both of 
which suffer by transportation; fervid and 
splendid types, like Bossuet and Mirabeau. 
The truth is, the great renown of France is 
the result of the variety and keenness, the 
gravity and depth, the vast and multiform 
genius, she has engendered on her soil and 
nourished by her civilization. Her genius 
has been light, and keen, and irreverent, in 
the head, at Paris, but strong, opulent, he- 
roic, at the extremities. Her greatest soldiers, 
thinkers, and orators, have come from the 
provinces, and from them again must come 
he? salvation, now that her Parisian head is 


powerless to deliver her from her enemies. | 
| omists are of opinion that the sole means of 


Duguescelin, Montmorency, Turenne, Marshal 
Saxe, Bonaparte—these great soldiers came 
from the provinces of France, and likewise 
the thinkers and statesmen, L’Hdpital, Des- 
cartes, Pascal, Richelieu, Montesquieu, and 
Mirabeau. The sad and patient Trochu 
comes from Brittany, which is said to afford 
the most unyielding element of the French 
nation, certainly the most devoted and reli- 
gious, in the Protestant sense of the term, 
which is fidelity to an exalted sense of duty. 
The truth is, French character is about as mul- 
tiform and many-sided as we can possibly con- 
ceive ; and yet such is the force of prejudice, that 
among the English-speaking nations French 





character is but another term for frivolity and 
irreligion. This, in spite of the fact that the 
historic life of France has afforded the great 
representative types of character, from Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne to Voltaire and Rénan; 
the type of Christian sweetness in Fénelon, 
the type of controversial and haughty power 
in Bossuet, of Protestant plainness and logic 
in Pascal, of genial humanity in Moliére, of 
poetic sensibility in Lamartine, of poetic ge- 
nius in Victor Hugo and George Sand, of in- 
tellectual discrimination in Saint-Beuve, of 
piety and grace in Eugénie de Guérin. If 
we would appreciate the French, we must un- 
derstand the measure of the influence of these 
men and women, and we must be able to give 
an account of them, before we can presume 
to talk about French character, which is not 
one but many sided in its historical manifes- 
tations. 





“Tt is no doubt good,” says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, commenting on the fact that 
Christian kindliness should not too exclusive- 
ly limit its manifestations to Christmas, “ to 
give coals and blankets to some of the poor 
once a year, and by so doing a certain amount 
of individual suffering is to a slight extent 
mitigated, but the root of pauperism remains 
untouched—nor shall we ever reach it by one 
day’s digging. To lift the poorer classes in 
this country from the wretchedness of their 
existence, and to bring cleanliness, order, and 
comfort into their dwellings, requires a long- 
sustained and united effort on the part of their 
less afflicted brethren. It is not by putting a 
little food in their troughs, and leaving them 
in their pigstyes, that we shall benefit the 
poor. They require lifting from the state of 
degradation into which we have suffered them 
to fall; our dealings with them should be dic- 
tated by common-sense rather than by what 
we call charity. We should endeavor to place 
the blessings of civilization within their reach, 
instead of expecting them to live like Chris- 
tians while they herd like pigs; but we shall 
never do this so long as we sit wrapped in the 
robes of respectability, serenely smiling at the 
thought of our own goodness, and forgetting 
that our hearts should be as evergreen as the 
Christmas holly that adorns our houses.” 
Without disputing the excellence of this sen- 


| timent, we may ask whether the Pall Mall 


Gazette imagines that, by any form of alms-giv- 
ing, the poorer classes can be lifted from the 
wretchedness of their existence? So far, ex- 
perience shows us that poverty increases with 
the poor-rates, and that dispensations of 
charity seem, as a whole, to rather multiply 
need than to remove it. Certain stern econ- 


preventing impoverishment is in rigidly enfor- 
cing prudence and forethought, by compelling 
people who neglect the practice of those vir- 
tues to suffer the full consequences of their 


| indolence, their heedlessness, or their vicious 


| gards her obvious laws, 





indulgences. This seems very harsh. But 
every one knows how the inexorable laws of 
Nature enforce caution and care. That fire 
will burn and water drown, are facts accepted 
without any reserve, and no one expects char- 
ity or tenderness from Nature when he disre- 
Perhaps a similar 
inexorable consequence of a neglect of the laws 
of society would in the end be favorable. 





But charity and good feeling are likely always 
to interpose and save men from at least a 
measure of those sufferings which otherwise 
would inevitably follow as the harvest of the 
seed they have sown. But the poverty, the 
misery, the suffering of the world, demand 
our care and consideration, even if the econ. 
omists be right. Charity, indeed, can only 
“skin and film the ulcerous place ;” something 
else is needed to reach to the root of social 
distress, and whoever can discover this will 
give the world the grandest Christmas-gift 
devised since the institution of the day. “In 
England,” says Victor Hugo, “ there is excel- 
lent accumulation of wealth, but very bad 
distribution.” With a better distribution of 
the products of labor, would come those am. 
bitions that lead to education and social ele. 
vation. Education, indeed, may be a neces- 
sary preliminary to this better distribution, 
and, as the problem of how to secure this 
more just equalization of wealth is one not 
likely soon to be solved, it may well be con- 
sidered whether general, and perhaps compul- 
sory, education, is not the thing nearest to 
the hand todo. A compulsory education is 
intensely repugnant to the prejudices of most 
of us, but, if we do not mistake the signs of 
the times, it is on the cards for the future. 
Even in England, where the intervention of 
government in personal matters is more re- 
sisted than almost anywhere else, the need 
of compulsory education is now widely dis- 
cussed, and appears to be rapidly gaining ad- 
herents. The welfare, security, almost the 
existence of society, it is claimed, depend 
upon the elevation of the lower classes, and 
to this end there seems nothing so important 
as a general education. 


—— The history of literature is marked 
by its distinct eras, but contemporaries prob- 
ably often fail to perceive the ending or the 
beginning of these periods. The undulations 
of a highway are scarcely noted as we travel 
over them ; but at a distance, or in perspec- 
tive, the distinct features of the ground be- 
come more obvious. It will be much more 
apparent ages hence than it is now that the 
close of the present decade is the definite 
completion of a literary era. And yet we 
have only to carefully survey the ground, even 
from our present point of view, to see how 
clearly the death of Charles Dickens has com- 
pleted, in literature, the history of a certain 
humorous epoch, illuminated by the genius 
of such men as Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, 
Albert Smith, Mark Lemon, and John Leech. 
We have included in this list a famous 
draughtsman, because mention of the great 
humorous lights of the period just closed 
would be incomplete without the name of 
Leech, who has been happily described as the 
Dickens of the pencil. The text to his pic- 
tures, moreover, was often as happy as the 
designs themselves, and gave him place among 
the writers. The group we have named—and 
there are other humorists, both of the pen 
and pencil, that might be included—forms 4 
class of which there are no survivors and no 
successors. Reade, Wilkie Collins, Kingsley, 
George Eliot, and Trollope, form a distinct 
group. Of humorous or satirical writers in 
England, there are now very few, indeed, and 
no one of note. While we discover none upon 
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whom the mantle of Thackeray or Dickens | on which his whole scheme depends seems to 


can fall, we see no indications of a new meth- 
od. The new school of humorous literature 
seems to be purely American; and the coun- 
try so prodigal in wit and humor—which 
boasts of the comedies of Shakespeare and 
Sheridan ; of the novels of Fielding, Smollett, 
Thackeray, and Dickens; of the writings of 
Swift and Sterne; of the essays of Lamb and 
Sydney Smith—is now heartily accepting the 
new and fantastic humors of Artemus Ward 
and Mark Twain, and extending even a cor- 
dial hospitality to our latest star, Bret Harte. 
What new form humor will take in English 
literature, no one, perhaps, can say; but, un- 
til this era arrives, we are only grateful of an 
opportunity to furnish our ceusin Bull with 
first-rate specimens of a bran-new article, 
which we trust he will appreciate as heartily 
as we have his long excellent and unrivalled 
productions in the same line. 


—— The literary sensation of the month 
is evidently the publication of the first vol- 
ume of Darwin’s long-expected work on “ The 
Descent of Man,” from which we give copious 
extracts in this number of the Journat. 
The specimens we have selected are sufficient 
to indicate the startling conclusions at which 
Mr. Darwin has arrived, though, of course, 
they are not extensive enough to show the 
elaborate process of reasoning by which he 
reaches these conclusions. It will be seen 
that he assumes without hesitation or qualifi- 
cation that man has descended, or rather we 
should say ascended, by gradual development, 
regulated by the principle of natural selec- 
tion, from the lowest point of animal life. In 
other words, man was not specially created, 
but has been developed from some species 
of ape or monkey, which species was itself 
developed from some other kind of ani- 
mal, thus going backward to the clam and 
the oyster, and even beyond, until we find the 
germs of every thing in the nebulous matter, 
or whatever it was, that first existed in the 
universe. All this process of development 
has been carried on, not by the Deity, but by 
Nature, exercising an occult power of selec- 
tion, by which the best and strongest mem- 
bers of every species are preserved, and varia- 
tions made which grow by successive ad- 
vances into new species. This doctrine, of 
course, will be regarded by many as atheistic, 
though it does not necessarily exclude the idea 
of God as the Creator or First Source at the 
beginning. It conflicts, however, most posi- 
tively with the Scriptural declaration that 
God specially created man and the lower ani- 
mals, not by a slow process of development, 
but by a direct exercise of power. Aside 
from theological objection to it, we think 
every intelligent reader of the book will per- 
ceive that, with all the author’s ability and 
ingenuity, his argument is little better than a 
string of assumptions, and that the facts on 
which he relies to prove his theory of devel- 
opment may all be explained by half a dozen 
other theories. He has not been able to find 
in the whole range of Nature one single proof 
to confirm his assumptions. Not the slight- 
est trace has been discovered of a monkey 
changing into a man, of a bear becoming a 
whale, or of a fish growing into a land ani- 
mal, Even the principle of natural selection 








| us,as he has extended it, to be mainly arbitrary 


and imaginary, and to have little real scien- 
tifie basis. 


—— Our comments in another paragraph, 
in regard to alms-giving, embody sentiments 
quite likely to excite the indignation of many 
worthy people. When a fire is raging in the 
house, they will argue, the inmates must be 
rescued without regard to how far culpable 
they have been in causing the conflagration. 
Very true. And yet this illustration brings 
to mind very good evidence as to the advan- 
tage of holding people rigidly to the conse- 
quences of their own indiscretions. In Paris, 
fire insurance never covers a loss upon the 
premises where the fire originated. Insurance 
only secures one against the carelessness of his 
neighbors, but gives him no immunity for his 
own. This would seem, at first glance, to 
entail a great deal of suffering upon innocent 
and unfortunate people, but the exact result 
is that there are no fires in Paris—or almost 
none. This is a great contrast with American 
cities, where everybody is insured aguinst loss 
in case of fire, and where fires are so abundant 
that rates of insurance have steadily increased, 
and companies incautiously managed are al- 
most certain to succumb to an accumulation 
of losses. 


—— The New York Evening Post, whose 
standard of taste is very high, and whose criti- 
cal judgment is rarely at fault, compliments 
highly a recent number of the Journa, which 
it says “is now printed on delicate tinted pa- 
per, and makes a beautiful appearance.” 
Our tinted paper, in fact, we regard as an 
improvement which will in time strongly 
commend itself to readers of taste and dis- 
cernment. It adds greatly to the beauty of 
our illustrations, the ‘full effect of which can 
hardly be obtained on white paper, as all con- 
noisseurs in art are aware. 





In the Journat of January 28th, an 
error of the press occurred in the article “ A 
Visit to Mauch Chunk,” by which persons de- 
signing to visit that quaint little town would 
be grievously misled. Mauch Chunk is not 
reached in “five hours from New York by the 
New-York Central,” as so positively stated, 
but by the New-Jersey Central—an error easi- 
ly made, but a distinction with a very great 
difference indeed. 





- Riterary Hotes. 
J R. OSGOOD -& CO. have published, in 
* one volume, a complete edition of the 
poems of the late George Arnold, including L., 
“ Drift, and other Poems,” and II., **‘ Poems 
Grave and Gay.’? The poems are prefaced with 
a gracefully-written memoir of the author by 
Mr. William Winter. Mr. Winter’s estimate 
of Arnold, as a poet, will generally be accepted 
by the friends and admirers of one who died 
too young. ‘I believe,’’ says Mr. Winter, 
“that Arnold will be recognized as truly a 
poet—us one, that is, who knew and wor- 
shipped and could interpret the beautiful ; 
who understood, by poetic intuition, the heart 
of man and the sanctity of Nature; who felt, 
therefore, the deep, latent tragedy of human 
life, and heard the voice of God in rustling leaf 
and babbling brook and murmuring surges 








of ocean; who widely sympathized with the 
aspirations of humanity, desiring that happi- 
ness might prevail as the fruit of justice; who 
uttered, in admirable forms of art, the truth 
which he saw and felt, and the ideal for which 
he longed; and who preserved, through care 
and sin and sorrow, a simple nature, a true 
heart, and perfect faith in goodness and 
beauty.” 


“Life and Nature under the Tropics ; or, 
Sketches of Travels among the Andes, and on 
the Orinoco, Rio Negre, and Amazons,” is a 
narrative by Messrs. H. M.and P. V. N. Myers, 
of a scientific expedition from Williams Col- 
lege to the tropical regions of South America, 
in the summer of 1867. The expedition was 
formed in two.divisions: one proceeding from 
Caracas, upon the northern coast, penetrated to 
the Amazon by the course of the @rinoco and 
Rio Negro; the other, crossing the continent 
from the west, ascending the Andes to Quito, 
thence descending the slope of the Eastern Cor- 
dillera to the Rio Napo, and down this river, by 
canoe, to the Amazon. The scientific results 
of the western branch have already been given 
to the public by Professor Orton, and this work, 
while briefly referring to that division, gives 
mainly the results of the authors’ own obser- 
vations. The greater portion of the work is 
devoted to the Orinoco, Rio Negro, and the 
Andes, with two chapters only to the Amazon, 
The narrative is animated, vivid, and highly 
interesting, and by no means needs the apology 
given by the authors, of being “in our boyish 
way.”’ “A boyish way” is often a very fresh, 
bright, and pleasant way. _ 


D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
‘General Surgical Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics, in Fifty Lectures, a Text-book for Stu- 
dents and Physicians, by Dr. Theodor Billroth, 
Professor of Surgery in Vienna, translated from 
the fourth German edition, with the special 
permission of the author, by Charles E. Hack- 
ley, A.M., M. D., Surgeon to the New-York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary,” etc. Professor Bill- 
roth, one of the most noted authorities on sur- 
gical pathology, has, in the present volume, 
given us a complete résumé of the existing state 
of knowledge in this branch of medical science 
—a knowledge which, during the past ten 
years, the microscope has greatly advanced, 
and which, perhaps, has made more progress 
in Germany than elsewhere. Professor Bill- 
roth’s work has reached four editions in Ger- 
many, and has been translated into French, 


_ Italian, Russian, Hungarian, and now into 


English—facts which should be some guaran- 
tee of its standing. 


G. P. Putnam & Son have published, in 
one volume, an abridgment of Washington 
Irving’s ‘“‘ Life of Washington.”’ The five vol- 
umes, comprising the original work, are here 
compacted in one volume, by means of a con- 
densation that omits no facts or incidents in the 
career of Washington, and yet retains the lan- 
guage of the author. This abridgment is de- 
signed for students, schools, or those ‘who may 
desire in the family a compact volume which 
shall include both a history of the Revolution 
and a life of its most conspicuous leader. The 
abridgment is flowing, easy, connected, and 
gives no evidence of excision. 


The Rev. W. W. Skeat is engaged on a new 
edition of ‘* Chatterton,” for Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy’s “* Aldine Series,” in which he is tra- 
cing to their sources Chatterton’s ludicrous 
mistakes in the use of early English words; - 
and at the same time showing what very good 
poetry Chatterton’s lines make when turned 
into the modern English they were first 
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written in. The ignorance of old English 
among Chatterton’s contemporaries must have 
been very far greater than that which now pre- 
vails. Mr. Edward Bell is to write the “ Life 
of Chatterton” that will accompany Mr. 
Skeat’s edition of the poet’s works. 


Signor Gaspare Barbéra, the most enter- 
prising of Italian publishers, has just issued 
a republication of Dante’s “‘ Divina Comme- 
dia,” with the valuable comments of Signor 
Andreoli, in one volume, which is sold for the 
very low price of thirty-eight cents. Still 
cheaper is the volume which contains the 
“Rime” of Petrarch, with Ambrosoli’s notes 
and Leopardi’s interpretations, of which the 
price is only nineteen cents. Thus, Dante and 
Petrarch are brought within the means of every 
student of Italian literature. 


The “Dictionary of the Judges of Eng- 
land”’ comprises notices of upward of sixteen 
hundred judges. It is remarkable that among 
them there are only three Browns and three 
Smiths, and that there is no Robinson. Asa 
body, their respectability, or their fortune, 
may be inferred from the fact that only one of 
them has been, in the space of eight hundred 
years, sentenced to be hanged, and that even 
on him the extreme penalty of the law was not 
carried into effect. 


The “ Alta California” of December 29th 
sets at rest a current story by the following: 
“ Tt is stated that Frank Bret Harte has received 
offers from publishers of Eastern magazines, to 
write twelve articles for five thousand dollars. 
This has been declined, and Mr. Harte will con- 
tinue in the editorial chair of the Overland 
Monthly. And San Francisco is right in think- 
ing that it could not afford to spare him. And 
he is right in staying on the soil from which 
his genius has drawn such fruits.” 


“A Defence of the German Classical Writ- 
ers’’ against recent attacks, especially Goethe 
and Lessing, by A. Bode, takes up the cudgels 
in their behalf, on the score of profligacy and 
self-admiration as respects Goethe, and of a 
fanatical hatred of Christianity as concerns 
Lessing, but in fact contributes little new in- 
formation concerning those much-criticised 
celebrities. 


Six new ballads, by Charies G. Leland, with 
the title of “* Hans Breitmann as a Uhlan,” have 
recently been published in London, and will 
soon be issued in Philadelphia by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. The brief tract by the same 
author, ‘‘ France, Alsace, and Lorraine,”’ pub- 
lished soon after the breaking out of the war, 
has been very favorably received abroad. 


The concluding volume of Schelling’s “‘ Cor- 
respondence,”’ of which his recent biography 
mainly consists, has been published in Leipsic. 
With the exception of several letters to Victor 
Cousin, it is chiefly addressed to relatives and 
disciples, and mixes up profound philosophical 
discussions with the familiar topics of the day 
in a somewhat odd compound. 


G. P. Putnam & Son will shortly issue 
“ Ghardaia; or, Ninety Days in the Desert 
of Sahara.” It describes a journey from Al- 
giers across the Atlas Mountains to Ghardaia, 
the great oasis of the Desert of Sahara. This 
work is by Dr. Naphegyi, a Hungarian gentle- 
man residing in New York. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published, in one 
volume, the third and fourth parts of Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Principles of Psychology ’’—Part 
III., General Synthesis, and Part IV., Special 
Synthesis. The previous parts of this great 





work were, “‘ The Data of Psychology,” and 
“The Induction of Psychology.” 


Mr. Halliwell has discovered that Shake- 
speare’s company of actors visited Bristol in 
the summer of the year 1597. Mr. Halliwell 
made this discovery in the course of an exam- 
ination of the municipal archives of. the city, 
in search of materials for his forthcoming work 
on the early English stage. 


Mr. Hotten is preparing to bring out, in a 
collected form, the amusing ‘‘ Comic Alma- 
nack,” which Mr. George Cruikshank illus- 
trated during some nineteen years, and to 
which Hood, Albert Smith, A’Beckett, the 
Mayhews, and others, contributed. The series 
extends from 1835 to 1853. 


Among German works announced are Ru- 
dolf von Raumer’s “ History of Germanic Phi- 
lology, especially in Germany ;’’ Karl Millen- 
hoff’s ‘“‘German Antiquities,’ vol. i.; E. L. 
Rochholz’s ‘* Three Local Goddesses, Walburg, 
Verena, and Gertrude, as German Saints.” 


It is announced that the Princess Louise, 
with the express consent of her majesty, has 
accepted the dedication of Mr. Robert Buchan- 
an’s work on the Highlands, and that the book 
will appear immediately, under the title of 
“* Hebrides and the Land of Lorn.” 


Mr. Frederick Myers, author of “St. Paul, 
and other Poems,” is engaged on a ‘‘ History 
of French Literature,” similar in scope and 
aim to M. Taine’s book on “ English Litera- 
ture.’’ 


The memoir of H. W. Longfellow by Ros- 
setti, in the illustrated English edition of his 
works, is said to be “ wisely critical, and wor- 
thy of the pen of one accustomed to deal with 
poets of the calibre of Wordsworth and Shel- 
ley.” 


The poet, Robert Buchanan, has in the press 
a lyrical drama, entitled ‘‘ Napoleon Fallen,’’ 
the scene of which is laid in the castle of Wil- 
helmshdhe, after the surrender of Sedan. 


A new edition of Freiligrath’s poems is an- 
nounced in Stuttgart, to which romantic town 
the patriotic lyrist of Germany has retired from 
his protracted residence in foreign lands. 


“The Autobiography of Lord Brougham” 
is announced as nearly ready for publication by 
Blackwood. 


“A Life of Washington Irving,” in Ger- 
man, by Adolph Laun, a popular writer, has 
been published in Berlin. 





War Aotes, 


A Dinner with Bismarck. 


A. MEMBER of the Spanish embassy in 
Paris, M. Angel de Miranda, who left 
the city during the siege, and afterward dined 
at Count Bismarck’s house at Versailles, has 
just published a pamphlet in which he makes 
some very curious revelations of the conversa- 
tion he had with the count while they sat to- 
gether, after dinner, over their wine. M. de 
Miranda’s story, however, must not be taken 
too literally. ‘The house,” he says, “tis in 
one of the darkest streets of dark Versailles ; 
it is humble in appearance, and almost bare. 
The heat in the anteroom was stifling; huge 
military cloaks and enormous boots littered the 
floor; and in a corner there were a dozen clerks 
sorting papers.” On entering with his escort, 





a Prussian lieutenant of hussars, he was re- 
ceived by Herr Hatzfeld, the head of the Chan- 
cellor’s Cabinet, at whose appearance the lieu- 
tenant assumed that attitude of stiff submission 
which Heine once said “‘ makes Prussian offi- 
cers look as if they had swallowed the stick 
with which they had been beaten.” The room 
in which Count Bismarck received M. de 
Miranda was full of smoke, and even hotter 
than the anteroom. Two candles stuck into 
bottles were burning on the mantel-piece; in 
the middle was a rickety table, on which were 
placed a jug of beer and four silver tankards, 
The count, after closely cross-examining his 
visitor as to the state in which he left Paris 
and the manner in which he crossed the Prus- 
sian lines, asked him to remain to dinner, add- 
ing that he had already dined himself, and 
begged M. de Miranda to excuse his being 
present, as he had some pressing work to do. 
After dinner the chancellor came in, and, seat- 
ing himself astride on a chair opposite his 
guest, called for some Burgundy. Eight bot- 
tles were brought in. Count Bismarck tasted 
the first ; it was Nuits, and he did not like it. 
A second bottle was opened, and the count, 
after tasting it, exclaimed: ‘‘ Excellent! That's 
Romanée.”” M. de Miranda then complimented 
the chancellor on his cellar; but the latter as- 
sured him that the wine came from the Hotel 
des Réservoirs, as he paid religiously for all he 
consumed, and refused on principle to take any 
thing on requisition. The conversation next 
turned on the state of Paris. M. de Miranda 
having observed that the Parisians were de- 
termined to resist to the Jast, the count said he 
did not believe they would hold out long, as it 
was merely the self-love of the Parisians which 
prevents them from surrendering. “In any 
case,’”’ he added, ‘‘ we will wait, if necessary, 
but we will enter Paris. The kirg has quite 
made up his mind, although he wants to spare 
the Parisians as much as possible, not to sign 
peace except at the Tuileries.’”” M. de Miranda 
then asked whether the count had no fears of a 
European intervention. ‘None whatever,” 
was the reply; “the neutrals are at least as 
much our friends as those of France . . . . be- 
sides which,” he added, significantly, ‘‘ each 
of them will, I think, have enough to do to 
look after its own affairs before long.” As to 
M. Thiers’s mission, the count said, “its real 
object was much less to make peace than to 
bring about a restoration of the house of Or- 
leans.”’ ‘I don’t think,’’ rejoined M. de Mi- 
randa, “that people in Paris thought so. In 
any case it was said that Russia and England 
had agreed to interfere.” This idea seemed 
supremely ridiculous to Count _ Bismarck. 
“Russia and England agree!” he exclaimed; 
at the same time laughing loudly, with a glance 
full of meaning at Count Hatzfeld. ‘‘ And you 
Spaniards, are you also going to enter into this 
terrible coalition against us? I expected that 
in this war you would have been our allies . . . 
so much so that the day after war was declared, 
I asked Marshal Prim what contingent Spain 
would send us. I was much surprised to see 
him withdraw from the consequences of his 
policy. .... Tell him to reflect. .... The 
Latin race is used up; it has accomplished 
great things, but now its destiny is at an 
ee The Germanic race is young, vig- 
orous, as full of virtue and initiative as you 
were formerly. It is to the Northern peoples 
that the future belongs, and they have only 
just commenced to play the glorious part which 
they are destined to fulfil for the good of hu- 
manity.”? ‘These words,” says M. de Miran- 
da, ‘were spoken with an animation which 
seemed to exclude all idea of mystification or 
duplicity. .... The chancellor spoke as if 
he were thinking aloud.”” Then, resuming the 
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subject of the war, Count Bismarck said that 
if the present government still refused to treat 
after the capture of Paris, the Germans will oc- 
cupy Paris and France “as long as may be 
necessary.”” ‘‘ We will find a government that 
will treat at last, even if it were that of Robert 
Macaire. The principal thing we want is to 
make peace on the conditions we ask... . 
the rest to us matters little. And, after all, 
who can say that the emperor will not return— 
or, at least, his dynasty? . .. . I should not 
be surprised to see the majority of the nation 
recall him. .... Petit bonhomme vit encore !”’ 
he added, with a laugh ; then, turning to Herr 
von Hatzfeld, ‘* By-the-by, I have just received 
a telegram; he is coming to-morréw.’”’ The 
individual here alluded to, M. de Miranda after- 
ward found to be General Boyer, the emissary 
of Marshal Bazaine. ‘ Whatever may be our 
conditions of peace,’? Count Bismarck pro- 
ceeded, ‘* France is too vain ever to forgive us 
for her defeats. She would in any case make 
war again as soon as she was strong enough. 
Our policy, in the interest both of Germany 
and of all Europe, must therefore be to dimin- 
ish the territory of France as much as possible, 
so as to make her unable for a long time to dis- 
turb the general peace.”” The count added, al- 
luding to the proposed annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, that it was the will of the king, 
and this was enough. ‘The French, accus- 
tomed to be the plaything of political adven- 
turers, cannot understand our respect for the 
monarchy. In our country there is no sovereign 
will but that of the king. .... I am only the 
instrument of his political will, as the generals 
are the instruments of his military will. When 
his majesty expresses a wish, it is my duty to 
propose the means of realizing it, and it is my 
glory sometimes to succeed in this task. At 
this moment, however, my actions are abso- 
lutely subordinate to those of the military 
leaders, who are not always of my opinion.”’ 
This closed the conversation, which had lasted 
three hours. 


Paris in Siege. 

Evening lectures & propos of the situation 
are in course of delivery at the Conservatoire 
des ‘Arts et Métiers, where General Morin dis- 
courses upon the action of powder in fire-arms, 
and the warming and ventilating of ambu- 
lances; Professor Baron Dupin treats of the 
principles of fortification, strong places, in- 
trenched camps, advanced works, anc various 
accessory defences; Professor Treseu dis- 
cusses the application of the genera principles 
of mechanics to the construction of engines 
and machines of war; and Prefessor Payen 
descants on alimentary substances in reference 
to the siege—on meat, blood, gristle, bones, 
and fat, the theory of nutrition, and similar 
topics. The most attractive evening amuse- 
ment appears, however, to be provided at the 
Paris shooting-galleries, notably those in the 
Boulevard St.-Michel, where something like 
half a dozen of these establishments are situ- 
ated, at which ambitious marksmen are nightly 
obliged to form a queue while awaiting their 
turns to take aim. 

If you are, however, neither for the Paris 
clubs, the Arts-et-Métiers lectures, nor even 
for pistol-practice, you are forced to resort to 
the dimly-lighted boulevards, where you find 
more than two-thirds of the shops closed, and 
fully two-thirds of the public lamps unlighted. 
You take your seat in some more or less de- 
serted café ; for it is only on special evenings, 
when rumors abound, that these establish- 
ments are at all thronged—before which, while 
you sip your mazagran and puff your Londres, 
the evening papers are noisily hawked. You 
know, however, that they are unlikely to con- 











tain any news, unless by chance an old number 
of some London daily journal has found its 
way into Paris through the Prussian lines, 
when the struggle in front of the kiosks to 
secure copies and learn what has been lately 
passing in the world outside—for Paris has at 
length come to feel that she is no longer the 
world in herself—will be most exciting. Nat- 
urally, all the conversation at the cafés has 
reference to the war; and, on days when any 
thing like an engagement has taken place, the 
most extravagant rumors ordinarily circulate 
regarding the number of Prussian prisoners 
taken and the number of Prussian soldiers 
slain. Then all the talk will be of listening to 
no terms of peace until every Prussian has 
been chased from the national soil. Thus it is 
the Parisians persist in deceiving themselves 
with illusions after three months of utmost 
unvarying reverses. 

If you stroll along the boulevards, you no 
longer encounter those seemingly light-hearted 
pedestrians whom you commonly associate 
with the spot; but, in place of them, men 
more or less grave-looking, and not unfre- 
quently positively depressed, wearing the eter- 
nal and perpetual red stripes down the sides 
of their trousers, with just a few fldneurs and 
such bouches inutiles as managed to elude Pré- 
fet Kératry’s minute researches, besides a 
swarm of beggars and itinerant traders and 
musicians. With their stalls placed against 
the shutters of the closed shops, and by the 
light of one or more guttering candles, hawk- 
ers of purses and photographs, songs and 
sword-sticks, and, above all, of scurrilous 
pamphlets and caricatures, will importune pas- 
sers-by to purchase their worthless wares. 
“* Demandez la Plainte de Ratapoii Badin- 
gue!”  Demandez le Sire de Yramboisy, dont 
la femme danse le cancan avec tous ses amis /” 
‘** Demandez la femme #onaparte, ses crimes et 
ses orgies/*’ assail your ears in succession. 
Every now and then you find your progress 
interrupted by a knot of open-air politicians, 
vehemently discussing ‘the situation,’’ de- 
claimipé against an armistice, and demanding 
thaythe sortie in force be no longer delayed ; 
or a crowd encircling a group of juvenile street- 
singers, who have endeavored to illuminate 
the surrounding obscurity by ends of lighted 
candles placed on the ground in front of them ; 
or gathered round an old man who professes to 
imitate the notes of all the song-birds ; or con- 
gregated before a one-legged player on the ac- 
cordion, who, seated on a camp-stool, rests 
his wooden leg on’a little mat, while a couple 
of comical-looking dogs, one holding a pipe, 
the other a tray, in his mouth, squat gravely 
on other mats in front of him. A row of four 
wax-candles, protected from the wind by glass 
shades, ight up this singular exhibition, which, 
now that so little suffices to amuse the Pari- 
sians, nightly attracts a considerable crowd. 

As may be supposed, the Petite Bourse of 
the Passage de !’Opéra has entirely suspended 
its operations, and the cabinets particuliers of 
the Café Anglais and the Maison Dorée are 
dark and deserted—not a dinner or a supper 
has been served in Ze grand siége since the city 
was first invested. Before the doors of the 
theatres there are neither carriages nor noisy 


touters nor jostling crowds. A few people will | 


perhaps stop for a moment when some voiture 
drives up at a slow pace and deposits a wound- 
ed soldier into one or the other ambulance. 
The weary evening has at last whiled itself 
away. At half-past ten the last lights in the 
cafés are put out, and the cafés themselves are 
closed. You walk home through the silent and 
deserted streets, utterly regardless of the mid- 
night robber who used to be in wait in gloomy 
portes cochéres ; for you know that armed men 








are certain te be within call even in the least- 
frequented thoroughfares. Suddenly footsteps 
are heard approaching, and a sombre mass 
turns a corner of the boulevard, and proves to 
be a patrol of National Guards defiling past in 
silence. Occasionally they direct their steps 
to some lofty house, where a light has been 
seen moving au cinguiéme, and forthwith pro- 
ceed to arrest the astonished occupant of the 
attic on the pretence that he has beeh signal- 
ling to the Prussians, of whom, although we 
see them not, we are incessantly reminded, and 
more than ever at this moment, when the dis- 
tant booming of the cannon breaks the still- 
ness of the night. 


Parisian Dinners. 
From a Puris Letter, November 29, 1870. 

In ordinary times, when all Europe laid it- 
self under contribution to enable Paris to dine 
sumptuously, with the majority of Parisians 
their dinner formed the serious occupation of 
the day ; and even now, with empty larders 
and a girdle of half a million Prussians encir- 
cling us to prevent our replenishing them, the 
menu is still a matter of the gravest considera- 
tion. We have indulged in dishes which the 
gourmets of the Anthropological Society of 
London might well envy: bear, buffalo, and 
bison; yak, elk, and reindeer; ostrich, swan, 
and cassowary ; dog, cat, rat, and guinea-pig— 
not to mention mule and ass. In a very few 
days, however, we shall all be constrained to 
revert to ‘the noblest conquest ever made by 
man over Nature,’”’ as Buffon grandly puts it, 
the supply of which is believed to be still con- 
siderable. Of course, after having devoured 
your three-days’ rations at a single sitting, even 
if you restrict yourself to one meal per diem, 
you have to dine at a restaurant until your ra- 
tioning day comes round again, and in this case 
require to exercise some discretion with respect 
to the establishment you patronize. If your 
purse is sufficiently long to admit of your ex- 
pending a napoleon on wine to every franc’s 
worth of animal food you consume, the entire 
resources of Paris will be open to you at Big- 
non’s or Brebant’s while you may be quite cer- 
tain that those restaurants which offer you 
‘* Filet Chateaubriand and filet de beuf aux 
champignons,”’ ad libitum, simply serve you 
‘la viande de cheval” under this assumed 
guise. Customers feeling perfectly satisfied of 
this will jocularly order “‘ un filet de cheval 
sans sel (selle).”” Indeed, this almost universal 
consumption of horseflesh has given rise to 
endless pleasantries. When the government 
first decided to fix the price of horse, people in- 
quired whether it would be by the hour or by 
distance, and it has recently been suggested to 
change the habitual S:rmula ‘‘ Monsieur est 
servi” into ‘‘ Monsieur a cheral.”” Only the 
other day I observed three slaughtered horses 
being delivered, between the lights, as we say, 
at the Grand Hotel. The celebrated table 
@héte at this establishment having been but 
poorly attended for weeks past, one has ob- 
served a standing advertisement in the news- 
papers to the effect that ‘any respectably- 
dressed person will be admitted to dine there 
at eight francs per head, wine not included,’ 
apparently anticipating a rush of blouses at 
this figure. Eight francs per head for unques- 
tionable horseflesh, the prime parts of which 
are sold by government decree at nine pence 
per pound, looks very like famine prices. At 
certain restaurants strangers are politely in- 
formed that dinners are only served to the 
regular clientele who have handed over their | 
ration-cards to the proprietor ; and, at the a- 
blissements de bouillon, where most of the 
Garde Mobile dine when not on duty at the 
ramparts or the advanced forts, and which on 
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this account appear to be favored as regards 
their meat-supply, a notice has appeared for 
weeks past over their doors, warning customers 
that by order of the authorities only one plate 
of meat will be supplied to each person—said 
plate, too, consisting of certainly not more than 
half a dozen mouthfuls. Should you decide to 
patronize one of the “prix fixe” establish- 
ments, such as the *‘ Diner de Paris” and the 
like, the following is the style of menu that 
will be submitted to your choice : 


Hors-d auvres,—Sardines a l huile, Saucisson 
de Lyon (ass or horse, but commonly under- 
stood to be the former), Boudin de table arille, 
and Boudin noir et blanc (horse). 

Potages.—Vermicelle, Consomme, Paté d’ 
Italie (the bouillion, or soupe, being, of course, 
made of horseflesh. ) 

Poisson.—Morue saleé, Harengs saurs. 

Entrées.—Pieds de mouton poulette, Foie 
sauté Lyonnaise, Rognons sautés —s or 
horse’s liver, repeated in another form), Bouf 
& la Bourgogne (horseflesh), Beeuf fumé facon 
Hambourg (ditto), Cours de mouton au riz, 
Codtelettes de pore ‘salé, Filet de mulet a la 
reine d’ Espagne, Tripe a la mode de Caen. 

R tis.—Anon roti (juvenile donkey). 

Volaille.—None. 

Gibier.—None. 

Léqumes.—Sualasifis frits, Choux, Pommes de 
terre sautés. 


Entremets.—Beignets souffiés, Gelée aux 


fruits. 
Dessert.—Noix, Noisettes. 
Fromage.—None. 


The deputation of the Federal Parliament, 
which is to offer the crown of Germany to King 
William, is headed by President Simson, who, 
as Speaker of the Frankfort Parliament of 1848, 
made the same offer, but in vain, to King Wil- 
liam’s brother and predecessor. 


HMliscellany. 


Alexandre Dumas. 








ARIS was undoubtedly, above all European 

cities and capitals, a centre and focus of 
the human intellect, of the liberal arts, and of 
all the graces and accomplishments that dis- 
tinguish the most refined societies from barba- 
rous tribes or mere industrial agglomerations. 
Paris was not only the arbitress of taste and 
fashion in clothes and cookery, but the quin- 
tessence of a most composite national genius, 
in which something of German solidity was 
mixed and fused with the tenacious temper of 
the Norman, the gloomy imagination of the 
Breton, the free and fiery humor of the Gaul, 
the volatile exuberance of the Gascon, the 
volubility and acuteness of the Greek. French 
literature, with its exquisite sharpness and 
polish, was the mint—as German literature, 
with its prodigious depths of exploration, was 
the mine—of the thought, the wit, and the 
knowledge of mankind. No other literature 
had the same marvellous radiating power, the 
same luminous clearness, and brightness, and 
communicative charm. One hears with inter- 
est that the Académie des Sciences meet and 
read their papers as usual, with all the calm- 
ness of an Archimedes. But what has become, 
during these ninety days of imprisonment, of 
the inexhaustible play-writers, the inc »mpara- 
ble story-tellers, the delightful essayists, whose 
language was universal, and whose dominion 
was one on which the sun never set? Twenty 
years of imperialism had, it is true, smoothed 
the declivity and the decline of intellectual 


France. The second empire subsisted, with 


seareely an exception, upon the literary glories 
of the restoration and the monarchy of July. 
All the essayists and the philosophers belonged 
to the opposition, and of the novelists and the 
dramatists only About and Dumas the yourfg- 








er, and Sardou and Octave Feuillet, aud Flau- 
bert, could be counted among the products, or 
at any rate the contemporaries, of the Napo- 
leonic decadence. And all of these were, like 
the Roman poets of the Augustan epoch, the 
descendants of a freer race—progenies vitiosior. 
Among the few surviving figures of an era 
oftpolitical and social renovation there towered 
from time to time, but more seldom of late 
years, on the Boulevards of Paris, vast alike in 
bulk and in brain, one colossal survivor of the 
age of literary giants—Alexandre Dumas the 
elder, and (as no one has more gracefully and 
feelingly insisted than his son) Alexandre Du- 
mas the greater. Dryasdusts who, for the best 
reasons in the world, would shut out from the 
domain of pure literature all that is not useful, 
ponderous, and unreadable, may pretend to 
treat the claims .of the author of ‘‘ Monte 
Christo”’ as those of a magnificent mounte- 
bank or buffoon, because he only wrote stories 
and plays and fugitive papers, which have de- 
lighted thousands upon thousands of his fellow- 
creatures, and charmed away their sorrows or 
their cares. Of course it is easy and perfectly 
correct to say that Alexandre Dumas, during 
forty years and more of incessant labor and 
prodigious variety of production, penned an 
immense amount of trash which the world has 
very willingly let die, and was at least the 
putative father of an innumerable worthless 
literary offspring. It is not to the fewilleton 
that one turns for doctrine, for instruction, for 
edification, for sound learning, and profound 
scholarship. Yet, when the jfeuilleton was 
signed by a Balzac or a Dumas, there was often 
to be found in that dingy ground-floor of the 
daily paper a wealth of imagination, a fertility 
of invextion, a depth and acuteness of obser- 
vation, an abundance of life and character and 
incident, enough to make the fortunes of a 
thousand plagiarists and imitators, and tc 
amuse the leisure moments of generation after 
generation of readers in all countries, and of 
all ranks and conditions. A man who can 
write such a story as “‘ Monte Christo” is, in 
sober earnest, a sort of benefactor to the human 
race. No doubt, as the president of the Assize 
Court of Rouen remarked, when Dumas, in the 
witness-box, told the usher of the court that 
were he not in the native town of Corneille he 
should call himself a dramatic author—* There 
are degrees.”’ Still, any man who contributes 
half as much as Dumas has contributed to the 
harmless intellectual recreation of his fellow- 
creatures (for, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, his works are as surprising for their 
inoffensive morality as for their audacity of 
design and exuberance of dialogue), deserves 
to be counted, after his kind, among those who 
have done faithful service in this sublunary 
world. And, for our part, we are not ashamed 
to confess our gratitude for many a pleasant 
hour to the great “‘ romuancist,’”’ who is now be- 
yond the reach of censure and of admiration. 
Alexandre Dumas was really a phenomenal 
creature, an astounding compound of natural 
forces, a sublime instance of “ variety of spe- 
cies.” Neither France alone, nor even Paris, 
eould have given birth to’ such a prodigy. 
Paris might have produced the skilful drama- 
tist, the ingenious novelist, the ever-ready 
feuilletonist ; but the overpowering luxuriance 
of Dumas was tropical. The inordinate per- 
sonality of the man was African. It was the 
strong dash of ** color” in his veins that made 
his self-complacency so colossal, and bore him 
triumphant over difficult circumstances and 
an obscure condition, over cliques of critics and 
satirists, over jealousy and envy and ridicule, 


and his own enormous vanities and absurdities. | 


He had the taste, the appetites, the splendor, 
and ostentation of a negro, and with all this an 








almost pathetic instinct of chivalrous sensi- 
bilities, of generous devotion and self-sacrifice, 
and, as occasional touches in his plays and 
novels show, a singular gentleness and deli- 
cacy of feeling. What might have been gross- 
ness or coarseness in the pure African became 
refined rather than corrupted by the French 
Jinesse and the Parisian self-culture. Unlike 
the Parisians of pure blood, his most question- 
able scenes of sensual passion never degener 
ated into sheer indecency and nastiness. 


Tennyson’s New Poem. 


Alfred Tennyson has just published a new 
poem, set to music, entitled “‘ The Window; 
or, the Songs of the Wrens.” It is very slight 
in quantity as well as quality, and consists of 
only twelve short songs, of which the following 
are the best: 

L 
ON THE HILL. 


The lights and shadows fly ! 
Yonder it brightens and darkens down on the plain. 
A jewel, a jewel dear to a lover's eye! 
Oh, is it the brook, or a pool, or her window-pane, 
When the winds are up in the morning ? 


Clouds that are racing above. 
And winds, and lights, and shadows that cannot be 
still, 
All running on one way to the home of my love, 
You are all running on, and I stand on the slope 
of the bill, 
And the winds are up in the morning! 


Follow, follow the chase! 
And my thoughts are as quick and as quick, ever 
on, oD, on, 
Oh, lights, are you flying over her swect little 
face ? 
And my heart is there before you are come and 


gone, 
When the winds are up in the morning! 


Follow them down the slope! 
And I follow them down to the window-pane of my 
dear, 
And it brightens and darkens and brightens like 
my hope, 
And it darkens and brightens and darkens like my 
fear, 
And the winds are up in the morning. 


vi. 
THE LETTER. 


Where is another sweet as my ewect, 
Fine of the fine, and shy of the shy ? 
Fine little hands, fine little feet— 
Dewy blue eye. 
Spall I write to her? shall I go? 
Ask her to marry me by-and-by ? 
Somebody said that she'd say no; 
Somebody knows that she'll say ay! 


Ay or 10, if asked to her face ? 
Ay or 20, from thy of the shy? 
Go, little letter, apace, apace, 
Fly! 
Fly to the light in the valley below— 
Tell my wish to her dewy blue eye: 
Somebody said that she'd say no; 
Somebody knows that she'll say ay ! 


x. 
ay! 


Be merry, all birds, to-day, 
Be merry on earth aS you never were merry be- 
fore, 
Be merry in heaven, O larks, and far away, 
And merry for ever and ever, and one day more. 
why? 
For it’s easy to finda rhyme. 


Look, look, how he flits, 
The fire-crowned king of the wrens, from out of 
the pine! 
Look how they tumble the blossoms, the mad little 
tits! 
“ Cuck-o0 ! Cuck-oo! * was ever 4 May so fine? 
Why ? 
For it's easy to find a rhyme. 
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Oh, merry the linnet and dove, 
And swallow and sparrow and throstle, and 
have your desire! 
Oh, merry my heart, you have gotten the wings of 
love, 
And flit like the king of the wrens with a crown 
of fire. 
Why? 
For it's ay ay ay, ay ay. 


xi. 
MARRIAGE MORNING. 
Light, so low upon earth, 
You send a flash to the sun. 
Here is the golden close of love, 
All my wooing is done. 
Ob, the woods and the meadows, 
Woods, where we hid from the wet, 
Stiles where we stayed to be kind, 
Meadows in which we met! 
Light, so low in the vale, 
You flash and lighten afar: 
For this is the golden morning of love, 
And you are his morning star. 
Flash, I am coming, I come, 
By meadow and stile and wood: 
Oh, lighten into my eyes and my heart, 
Into my heart and my blood! 
Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ? 
I have heard of thorns and briers. 
Over the thorns and briers, 
Over the meadows and stiles, 
Over the world to the end of it 
Flash for a million miles. 





Varieties. 


i - oldest stove probably in the United 
States, is the one which warms the capitol 
at Richmond, in Virginia, It was made in 
England in 1770, and warmed the House of 
Burgesses for sixty years, before it was re- 
moved to its present location, where it has been 
for thirty years. It has survived three British 
monarchs; has been contemporaneous with 
four kingly monarchies, two republics, and two 
imperial governments in France. The great 
American republic has been torn by internal 
strife, the breach partly healed, and still the 
old stove remains the same, unmoved in the 
midst of all. 


Among the most important discoveries of 
the German Arctic Expedition was a new land, 
about thirty-six nautical miles east of Spitz- 
bergen, and situated north of the seventy- 
seventh degree of latitude. This territory is 
larger than Spitzbergen, and presents a ve 
wild and rugged appearance, being filled wit 
almost perpendicular mountains and cliffs. 


There are nearly seven thousand French 
Canadians employed in the factories and work- 
shops of Connecticut. The region along the 
St. Lawrence is prolific in quiet, industrious 
laborers ; and, as it does not produce very 
much of any thing else, the young amy have 
emigrated in large numbers to the adjacent 
New-England States. 


A sick man, slightly convalescing, was asked 
by a pious friend who his physician was. He 
replied: “Dr. Jones brought me through.” 
“No, no,”’ said his friend, “God brought you 
out of your illness, not the doctor.” ‘* Well 
maybe He did, but I am certain the doctor will 
charge me for it.” 


An omnes menagerie elephant played bur- 
glar in St. Louis a few nights ago, forcing open 
several houses and frightening the female oc- 
eupants, and being driven away from one of 
them only by the blows of a sword on his 
trunk. He died of cold in the streets before 
morning. 


“Horse,” says Changarnier, “is not bad 
eating, with bread and salt, when the horse is 
fat.” But an Englishman, on the other band, 
who has no relish for French tricks and man- 
ners, sings : 
. “*T cannot eat the old horse, 

The horse I used to ride.” 


Scotland has three thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-five places of worship. 





A French man-of-war and a German mer- 
chantman that had sailed in company for sev- 
eral days, exchanging friendly signals, entered 
the harbor of Sydney, September 4th, when 
they first learned that war existed. 


A man in Milwaukee, who professed to be 
engaged in the “ construction of a six-bladed 
horse and a leather frying-pan,” was taken to 
a lunatic-asylum. 


Gardeners mind their peas, actors mind their 
cues; but church-wardens, instead of minding 
their p’s and q’s, very often give their atten- 
tion to their pews and keys. 


The Marquis of Lorn, who is to marry the 
English Princess Louise, is —a No 
with names, his cognomen being John George 
Edward Henry Douglas Sutherland Campbell. 

A a sys motto for prison philan- 
thropists—‘ Thus conscience doth make How- 
ards of us all.” 

When a man is crusty, is it right to describe 
his temper as tart ? 

A New-Haven factory turned out three hun- 
dred thousand pairs of spectacles last year. 

A woman’s answer to Mrs. Stanton’s ‘* Why 
not”’ lecture: ** Oh, because !” 

There are about two hundred thousand Jews 
in the United States. 

The Church of England in Jamaica has been 
disendowed. 

‘** A pound of flesh ””—a prize-fight. 

Inn genius—an hotel clerk. 

Platonic love—a “love of a bonnet.”’ 





Che Museum. 


las architecture of the Dyaks, in Borneo, 
is very peculiar. The houses are all built 
on posts, some of them twenty feet in height, 
and the mode of access to them is by climbing 
up a notched pole, which answers the purpose 
of aladder. The chief dwelling in every vil- 
lage, and indeed, practically, the village itself, 
is a long house, which is of wonderfully-large 
dimensions, sometimes more than five hundred 
feet long, and inhabited by as many as five 
hundred people. Throughout the entire length 
of the house runs the broad veranda, or com- 
mon room, which is open to all tl : members, 
and at the side are rooms partitioned off for 
the different families. Although the veranda 
is common ground to all the tribe, each family 


occupies by tacit consent the portion of the | 


veranda opposite their own rooms. These 
rooms are strictly private, and none except the 
members of the family, or their intimate 
friends, would think of entering them. The 
chief, or orang-kaya, of the long house has a 
much larger room than the others, and the 
space in front of his room is considered to be 
devoted to the use of the lesser chiefs and 
councillors. One of the rooms inhabited by 
the orang-kaya was visited by a traveller, who 
describes it as not an attractive apartment. 
On each side of the entrance there was a piece 
of furniture somewhat resembling an old Eng- 
lish plate-rack, upon the lower shelf of which 
was placed a flat stone. A large fire was burn- 
ing on the stone, and on the range above were 
wood, rice, pots, and other utensils. There 
was no chimney to the house, but a sort of flap 
in the roof was lifted up, and kept open by a 
notched stick. This flap answered both for 
window and chimney, and when it was closed 
the room was in total darkness, besides being 
at once filled with smoke. A number of fire- 
places, varying according to the population of 
the house, are arranged along the veranda, and, 
as a general rule, one of the primitive ladders 
is placed at either end, so that, when a visitor 
enters the house, he sees throughout its entire 








length, the range of his eye being only inter- 
rupted by the posts, which, after supporting 
the floor, pass upward, and serve also to sup- 
port the roof. Outside this veranda extends 
another, called the outer veranda. It has no 
roof, and is exposed to the blazing sunbeams. 
It is used, not as a habitation, but as a kind of 
storehouse and drying-ground. As the floor- 
ing is made of bamboo, the Dyaks can easily, 
if they choose, keep the interior of their rooms 
clean. This, however, they seldom choose to 
do, limiting their cleanliness to the simple pro- 
cess of sweeping any offal through the floor, 
so as to fall under the house. They never 
think of removing it after it has fallen, so that 
by degrees the heap of refuse becomes higher 
and higher, and gradually diminishes the dis- 
tance between the floor of the house and the 
soil beneath. 

The reasons for building the Dyak houses 
on piles are several, the chief being that such 
a house acts as a fort in case of attack. The 
custom of building on piles is universal, but 
only those tribes that are liable to invasion 
employ piles of the height which have been 
mentioned. This mode of architecture also 
protects the inhabitants from floods and from 
the intrusion of reptiles. The Dyaks do not 
use the bow and arrow, and, before they learned 
the use of fire-arms, a house built on piles, 
some twenty or thirty feet in height, made a 
very secure fort, which could not be fired, and 
which exposed the storming party to certuin 
and heavy loss. Even since the English have 
taken up their residence in Borneo, some of 
these houses, belonging to revolted chiefs, have 
given great trouble before they could be taken, 
artillery appearing to be the only weapon to 
which they at once succumb. The piles are 
made of the hardest ironwood, and are very 
thick, much thicker than is needed for the 
support of the house. The reason for this 
strength and thickness is, that, in case of at- 
tack, the assailing party dash under the house, 
protecting themselves from missiles by a ca- 
noe which they turn keel upward, and hold 
over their heads while they chop at the posts, 
so as to bring the house and its defenders down 
together. If the posts are but moderately 
stout, they will sometimes succeed; but, if 
they are very thick and strong, the defenders 
can remove part of the floor, and throw on the 
attacking party weights sufficiently heavy to 
break through their roof and kill them. 

The thatch, as well as a considerable por- 
tion of the material, is obtained from the nipa- 
palm, a tree which to the Borneans is almost a 
necessity of existence, and supplies a vast 
number of their wants. It grows in large num- 
bers at the water’s edge; its huge leaves, fif- 
teen or twenty feet in length, projecting like 
the fronds of vast ferns. When dried, the 
leaves are woven into a sort of matted fabrie, 
called “‘ ataps,” which is used sometimes as 
thatch, sometimes as the indispensable cover- 
ing uf boats, and sometimes even as walls of 
houses, the mats being fastened from post to 
post. By the use of these ataps, certain por- 
tions of the roof can be raised on sticks in trap- 
door fashion, so as to answer the double pur- 
pose of admitting light and securing ventila- 
tion. 

In the olden times, when a long house was 
projected, the erection of the first post was al- 
ways accompanied by a human sacrifice. A 
deep hole was dug in the ground, and the huge 
post was suspended over it by rattan lashings. 
A girl was laid at the bottom of the hole, and 
at a given signal the lashings were cut, per- 
mitting the post to drop into the hole, crush- - 
ing the girl beneath its weight. 

These houses are often approached by 
bridges which are very curious structures, 80 ap- 
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parently fra- 
gile that they 
seem unable 
to sustain the 
weight of a 
human being, 
and of 80 
slight a char- 
acter that to 
traverse them 
seems to im- 
ply the skill 
of a rope-dan- 
cer. As these 
houses are 
often built on 
the side of a 
steep hill, a 
pole is laid 
from the plat- 
form to the 
hill, and, if it 
be a tolerably 
long one, sup- 
ported by sev- 


one improve- 
ment on the 
usual mode, 
Instead of 
merely caus- 
ing a pointed 
stick to re- 
volve upon 
another, the 
Dyaks use in- 
stead of the 
lower stick a 
thick slab of 
very dry 
wood, with a 
deep groove 
cut. on one 
side of it, and 
a small hole 
on the other, 
bored down 
to the groove, 
When the 
Dyak wishes 
to procure 





eral rattan 
ropes fastened 
to trees. A 
very slight 
bamboo hand- 
rail is fast- 
ened a little 
above it, and 
the bridge is 
considered as 
complete. 
One of these 
simple 
bridges is 
shown in our 
second illus- 
tration. Near 
the fore- 
ground is a 
man engaged 
in making fire 
by means of 
twirling one 
stick upon an- 
other, after 
the manner 
of savage 
tribes. There 
is, howéver, 





A Dyak House. tent. 


fire, he places 
the wooden 
slab on the 
ground with 
the groove 
un der most, 
and inserts 
his pointed 
stick in the 
little hole and 
twirls it rap- 
idly between 
his hands. 
The revolu- 
tion of the 
stick soon 
causes a cur- 
rent of air to 
pass through 
the groove, 
and in conse- 
quence the 
fire is rapidly 
blown up as 
soon as the 
wood is heat- 
ed to the 
proper ex- 
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